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PREPARED! 


to check this season’s insect hordes 
when they first appear. Early spray- 
ing keeps damage at a minimum, re- 
tards development of new infesta- 
iions and reduces the necessity for 
frequent mid-season sprayings. 


For over & quarter century gardens 
everywhere have been depending 
upon 


Wiksons 
0.K, PLANT SPRAY 


Safe, effective, easy to use... . eco- 
nomical because efficient. Used and 
recommended by officers and mem- 
bers Garden Olub of America. 


* 
“niten's FUNG-0 


Complete liquid fungicide recom- 
mended in the treatment of MIL- 
DEW, BLAOK SPOT and other 
common diseases of roses and other 
flowering plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens. Especially valuable in the 
treatment of Nectria Canker on 
Boxwood. 


Literature on Request 
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Try it 








at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
very tough 

Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 


waterproof, 
and flexible. 


cultural Society. 
Ask for Samples 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


4% =~ Garden Work for Late May y 
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The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 








GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
3. Send for descriptive circular and 
copy of agreement. 

170 Brighton Street 


Belmont, Mass. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 
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| paw BUSHES rarely need any pruning. A good way to keep them at the 


proper height and also well branched is to cut the blossoms with long 


stems. Taking off two feet of stem will not hurt the bushes and will 
even induce the plants to have better flower clusters next year. 


Spirzas may be pruned as they finish flowering. It improves the plants 


| to cut out a few heavy old canes close to the ground each season, particu- 


larly if the bushes are very thick. The remaining straight young canes 
will flower well next year. 

Unlike many flowers, peonies should not be disbudded to get exhibi- 
tion blooms until the side bud stems are an inch and one-half long and 
the side buds are at least the size of buckshot. Remove the buds by taking 
them between the thumb and the forefinger, turning them at right 
angles and pulling gently. The stem will break close to the bud without 
injuring the central stem. 

Peony plants that do not flower may be unfavorably situated in too 
shady a place, planted too deeply (more than two inches), underfed or 
too recently divided. Fertilizing with superphosphate during the growing 
season, a trowelful to a plant, will make the plants more vigorous. Con- 
serve the strength of flowering clumps by cutting only a few flowers from 
each one. 

Pot-grown perennials and rock plants can be set out easily at any time, 
even when they are ready to flower. Water the plants thoroughly before 
taking them out of the pots. 

Ants in the lawn or garden may be killed by gassing them with carbon 
bisulphide. Make holes in the hills to a depth of eight to twelve inches 
with a sharpened stick and place one tablespoonful of the liquid in each 
hole. Several holes should be made six to eight inches apart to destroy 
each ant colony. Confine the gas under the soil by plugging the holes 
with moist earth. There are proprietary ant killers on the market which 
will destroy some kinds of ants. 

Keep the rose bushes thoroughly dusted or sprayed at all times now to 
protect them against mildew and black spot diseases. Spray with reliable 
brands of insecticides, too, for plant lice. Fungicides must get to the 
underside of the foliage to be thoroughly effective and lice must be 
covered with spray in order to be killed. 

Bare spots in the rock garden or border may be quickly filled with 
low-growing annuals that flower within a few weeks from seed. Good 
varieties are dimorphothecas, Virginian stocks, Leptosyne stillmani, the 
annual scarlet flax and Limnanthes douglas. 

The hardy varieties of waterlilies can be set out in the pool now. 
This applies also to hardy aquatic plants. Tender waterlilies, however, 
should not be set out until the water has become thoroughly warmed. 

When planting dahlias set the stake before setting out the roots. Plant 
them in a depression and cover with only an inch or two of soil, filling 
in later as the tops grow. Plant the roots three feet apart and always 
on their sides. 

The Summer hyacinth or galtonia, which has impressive spikes of 
white flowers late in the Summer, is grown from bulbs which should be 
planted six inches deep in good soil. The bulbs are tender and have to 
be taken up in the Fall. They may be planted among peonies or irises to 
succeed these flowers. 

It is now time to make plantings of gladioli and other tender bulbs 
such as montbretias and tigridias. Tuberose bulbs, either started or not, 
should be set out in light, rich soil. Remove all side shoots before 
planting. 

Soil intended for window boxes should be made so rich that the plants 
will have a sufficient amount of food in spite of limited root space. 

Early cultivating in the vegetable garden will save much work later 
on. A wheel cultivator will lighten the work greatly. 

New Zealand spinach may be planted now as a substitute for ordinary 
spinach. Only a short row is needed, for the plant renews itself as fast as 
the new leaves are taken off. Germination is slow but the plants grow 
rapidly when once above ground. They should be spaced 18 inches apart. 

Pull the flower stalks from the rhubarb clumps. The plants are weak- 


| ened if they make blossoms. 


Dandelions can be grown to better advantage in the garden than on the 
lawn. Seeds sown now will make a crop for next Spring. Plant the seeds 
at one side of the garden and the crop will be out of the way. 

If only one kind of sweet corn is grown a new planting should be made 
each 10 days. 

All the tender vegetables can be sown now in the open ground. 


THE ILLUSTRATION ON THE COVER 


HE illustration on the cover of this issue of Horticulture 

shows a section of the garden of Miss Grace Edwards at 
Beverly Farms, Mass. This garden was awarded a silver medal 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last year. It has 
many interesting features, including a long pool, but is made 
particularly charming by the old-fashioned atmosphere which 
pervades it. Arthur Shurcliffe was the landscape architect. 
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SOLICIT YOUR , 
REQUIREMENTS 

SEEDS -BULBS 
PLANTS-CUTTINGS 
INSECTICIDES ~ FERTILIZERS | 
2540 wean orem | 


HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRY 
| CAN SERVE YOU “o 
OUR MUTUAL 


49 West 27 4 Street | 
New York, N.Y. 
Telephones. 


z 
BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 


POT-GROWN 
Colorado Blue Spruce 


From the BLUEST of the BLUE 
trees, 4-year old — they have been 
grown in pots for 3 years. We want 
you to see and try them. You can 
have NO LOSS WITH POT-GROWN 
TREES — The roots are NOT DIS- 
TURBED. Each and every tree grows. 


WE WILL PREPAY TO YOU 
6 TREES FOR $1.00 


Pot-grown trees can be planted at 
any time of the year. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
Evergreen, Colorado 


SUNBURN PREVENTIVE 


A perfectly blended créme which cleanses 
and keeps the skin soft and smooth when 
exposed to sun and wind. Should be applied 
before going into the garden, in conjunction 
with this, it is suggested to use DONNA’S 
GENUINE TURTLE OIL CREME for night 
application. Recommended by well known 
garden women. 














Donna’s Sunburn Preventive ....... $2.00 
Donna’s Genuine Turtle Oil Créme .. 3.00 
DONNA 


2200 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Stadium 6061 








100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 Prepaid 


10 large bulbs each of the following 
varieties, labeled: 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Cardinal Prince Marmora 

E. I. Farrington Nancy Hanks 
Saraband Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For de- 
scriptions of these and many others, 
send for 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


First Daffodil Show in Boston 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society staged its first 

daffodil show on May 3 and 4 in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton. A number of daffodil enthusiasts set up exhibits including 
Mrs. Geoffrey Whitney, Milton, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., 
Milton, and Mrs. Helen C. Cole, East Norwalk, Conn. 
William N. Craig, Weymouth, exhibited daffodils in variety, 
early tulips and fritillarias. Commercial exhibits were shown 
by Stumpp &% Walter and Walter H. Golby, Weymouth. 
Choice daffodils, many of them new varieties, were shown by 
A. Frylink & Sons, Inc., Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 

Babylon’s Majestic, a fine deep yellow trumpet variety, at- 
tracted attention as did Lord Wellington with blooms over 
four inches in diameter. Some white trumpets shown were 
His Excellence, Babylon’s Purity and Distinction, colored 
ivory. A fine bicolor trumpet was Babylon’s Sweepstake, 
having a yellow perianth over four and one-half inches across 
and a deep yellow trumpet. 

Among the incomparabilis varieties shown were Red Cross, 
having a rich orange-scarlet cup, John Evelyn and Dorine. 
Fine barri varieties were Red Guard, Lady Curson and Nobil- 
ity. Leedsi varieties of particular merit were Reverend 
Boeyenga, Ambassador, Apogee and Amethyst. The triandrus 
hybrid Thalia had crystal-white flowers on 15-inch stems. 
In the poetaz class l’Immaculee was desirable, and good 
doubles were Mary Copeland, Holland’s Glory and Twink. 

The firm of Breck’s of Boston exhibited a wide variety of 
daffodils against a black cloth background. In this group Fire- 
tail, a barri, was prominent having a very bright cup and fine 
keeping qualities. Other outstanding barri varieties shown 
were Diana Kasner, Nobility and Bonfire. Mrs. Netty 
O'Melveny was one of the best leedsi varieties in the display. 
Of the trumpet kinds Whistler was good. A prominent incom- 
parabilis sort was Croesus and a good double was 
Cheerfulness. 


Coming Spring Show in Maine 

In the Danish Village, just outside of Portland, Me., where 
the Garden Club Federation of Maine is to hold its Spring 
Show, thousands of tulips are preparing to greet not only the 
Spring, but also the many visitors, who will take advantage 
of the attractions and funds of information to be made avail- 
able in this unique project. 

Through the entire week there will be a series of illustrated 
lectures on pertinent subjects, including one by Mr. Harry S. 
Morris on “Influence of Gardens and Plants Upon Oriental 
Rug Weaving.’’ There will also be a lecture by the state 
librarian, Dr. Henry E. Dunnack, as well as a comprehensive 
exhibit, featuring garden books, charts, and plans in the State 
Library, which are available for the use of garden clubs in the 
state. Groups from other states are planning pilgrimages to 
Maine for this garden event, May 30 to June 4. 


The American Orchid Society 


The annual meeting of the American Orchid Society was 
held at Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., on Friday, 
April 27, when the following officers and trustees were elected: 


President: F. E. Dixon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-presidents: Prof. Oakes Ames, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Pierre S. duPont. 
Kennett Square, Pa.; Dr. George T. Moore, St. Louis, Mo.; William R. Coe, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. William K. duPont, Wilmington, Del.; Joseph E. 
Widener, Elkins Park, Pa.; Mrs. A. C. Burrage, Boston, Mass.; James C. 
Auchincloss, New York, N. Y.; and Edwin S. Webster, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary: David Lumsden, 115 Glenbrook Road, Bethesda, Md. 

Treasurer: Robert H. Roland, Nahant, Mass. 

Trustees: H. A. Astlett, Montclair, N. J.; John E. Lager, Summit, N. J.; 
Oliver Lines, Elkins Park, Pa.; Harry G. Haskell, Wilmington, Del.; Hubert 
K. Dalton, Rumson, N. J.; George E. Baldwin, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
Wharton Sinkler, Elkins Park, Pa.; Joseph Manda, West Orange, N. J.; 
Parmely Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; John W. Slotter, Chadd’s Ford, Pa.; 
Ernest B. Dane, Boston, Mass.; Robert H. Jewell, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Walter Armacost, Sawtelle, Calif.; Judge W. A. Way, Southern Pines, N. C.; 
and Prof. Lewis Knudsen, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It was voted to hold the sixth national orchid show at 
Longwood, the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, 
Kennett Square, Pa., on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
October 12, 13 and 14, 1934. 


Flower Show at Rockefeller Center 


From May 24 to May 30 the City Gardens Club of New 
York will stage the first out-of-door flower show ever held in 
that city. The design has been made by Isabella Pendleton, 
with the co-operation of F. Luis Mora as the color artist. 
It will be held in the sunken plaza of Rockefeller Center and 
will be free to the public. The exhibition will consist of a 
massed grouping of flowering plants and its value will be 
educational. While strong masses may be necessary for an 
effect in Rockefeller Center, the design can be adapted by the 
use of inexpensive annuals to the simple surroundings of any 
ordinary city garden. 


Louisiana Garden Club Federation 


The first meeting of the Southwestern Region of the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations was held 
at Shreveport, La., on April 4, with the regional vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry B. Trigg of Westover Hills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, presiding. More than 100 delegates from Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas and Oklahoma were present. On 
April 5, the Louisiana Federation of Garden Clubs was 
formed, and Mrs. Donald Coty Dixon of Shreveport was 
elected president. 


A Colorado Garden Center 


Through the interest of Governor Johnson and because of 
his belief that garden clubs are valuable for horticultural ad- 
vancement, table space has been given to the Federation of 
Garden Clubs in the State Office Building in Denver, Col. 
Mrs. Clarence Richards is chairman of the committee in 
charge-and some member of this committee will be at the 
room each morning. 
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Greater Boston Gardens to Be Opened 


The following gardens are to be opened in May for the 
benefit of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The gardens will be open from 2 to 6 
p.m. and may be seen singly or in groups, when so specified, 
for a nominal fee. Mrs. F. DeHart Houston, 43 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, is chairman of the committee in charge of the 


visitations. 

Tuesday, May 15, at Chestnut Hill. Group of any two: Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster, 307 Hammond Street, Mrs. Arthur T. Bradlee, 314 Hammond 
Street, Mrs. Robert W. Sayles, 263 Hammond Street. 

Friday, May 18, at Needham. Group of two: Mrs. John W. Farley, South 
Street, Mrs. Moses Williams, South Street. Group of two: Mrs. Parkman 
Howe, Chestnut Street, Mrs. Paul C. Cabot, Chestnut Street. Group of two: 
Mrs. Sullivan A. Sargent, Jr., South Street, Mrs. Robert M. Tappan, ‘‘Ivy 
Brook,’’ South Street. 

Monday, May 21, at Weston. Group of two: Miss Marian Roby Case, 
Hillcrest Gardens, Miss Louise Case. Group of three: Mrs. Arthur H. Morse, 
Pigeon Hill Road, Mrs. Samuel Mead, Pigeon Hill Road, Mrs. Charles 
Brewer, Pigeon Hill Road. 

Friday, May 25, at Waltham. Mrs. Arthur Lyman, 21 Lyman Street, 
Mrs. Ronald T. Lyman, Lyman Street. 

Tuesday, May 29, at Belmont. Group of three: Mrs. William H. Claflin, 
Jr., 531 Concord Avenue, Mrs. John Sharman, Somerset Street, Mrs. Charles 
A. Coolidge, Jr., 567 Concord Avenue. Group of two: Mrs. Edwin F. 
Atkins, 580 Concord Avenue, Mr. Seth T. Gano, 70 Clark Street. 


Gardens to Be Opened in June 


The following gardens are to be opened on Saturday, June 
2, from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. for the benefit of the South End 
Music School in Boston: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 307 Hammond St., Chestnut Hill 
Mrs. Henry H. Richardson, 25 Cottage St., Brookline 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. Greenough, 39 Worthington Rd., Brookline 
Dr. and Mrs. John H. Cunningham, 53 Seaver St., Brookline 
There is to be a nominal charge for admission. Mrs. Chester 
B. Humphrey is arranging the details for the day. 
The garden of Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., will be open to visitors on Tuesday, June 5, from 2 to 
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7 p.m., at which time the Worcester Garden Club will hold a 
plant sale. 


A Summer Show in Westchester 


The Westchester County Flower Show will be held this 
year on June 14-17 in the County Center at White Plains, . 
N. Y. There will be commercial and private estate exhibits. 
Several local horticultural societies are co-operating in spon- 
soring the show this year as well as the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Westchester. More than 30 large gardens are expected 
to be staged in the main floor. Private and garden club exhibits 
will be set up in the large basement. Floor plans and schedules 
are available from Mr. John Dunn, the show manager, West- 
chester County Center, White Plains, N. Y. 


Unique Show in Cleveland Planned 


An out-of-door and indoor flower show is to be held by 
the Garden Club of Ohio and the Garden Club Forum of 
Cleveland and vicinity, at the National Town and Country 
Club building in Cleveland June 16-23. There will be at- 
tendants, giving out information about flowers, and a tea 
room overlooking the outside gardens. A flower show of this 
type has never before been done in this country but is common 
in England. 


Opening of a Famous Long Island Garden 


On Friday, June 15, “Sefton Manor,’ the old world Sun 
Dial Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leftwich Dodge at Mill 
Neck, Long Island, will be open to the public for the first 
time. This classically beautiful estate with its midday, morn- 
ing and evening temples, its sunken gardens, its unfolding 
panoramas of woods and sound, will be the setting for a 
benefit féte for the North Country Community Hospital at 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 








O ONE can spend much time with horticultural litera- 
ture in America without encountering the name of 
Alfred Rehder, curator at the Arnold Arboretum. Mr. 
Rehder is one of the world’s greatest authorities on trees 
and shrubs. No one can identify a specimen more quickly. 
No one has greater familiarity with the history of plants or 
the origin of plant names. His knowledge is amazing, his 
memory uncanny. Comparatively few persons know these 
facts, for his modesty has always kept him in the back- 
ground. To many he is hardly more than 


ing a guide to dendrological literature from the 15th cen- 
tury up to the end of 1900, to be known as the ‘Bradley 
Bibliography.’’ This great work appeared in five large vol- 
umes from 1911 to 1918. In preparing for his compilation 
Mr. Rehder made several trips abroad, spending at one time 
two years in the important libraries of European countries. 
He collaborated with Dr. E. H. Wilson in writing “‘Plante 
Wilsoniane.”’ 

Among Rehder’s own publications mention should be 
made of the “Synopsis of the Genus 





a myth, but to those who know him, he 
is a virile and astonishing personality. 





1863, in Waldenburg, Saxony, where his 


Portraits 


Alfred Rehder was born September 4, NO. 3 


Lonicera’”” (1903) and the “Manual of 
Cultivated Trees and Shrubs’ (1927). 
He is editor of the Journal of the 
Arnold Arboretum and of the Contribu- 








father was in charge of the gardens and 
parks of the Prince of Schoenburg-Wal- 
denburg. Much of his early life was spent 
in private and botanical gardens and five 
years were passed at the Botanic Garden of 
Goettingen as assistant superintendent and 
in reorganizing the arboretum. 

In 1895 Mr. Rehder became assistant 
editor of Moeller’s Deutsche Gaertner- 
Zeitung, a weekly horticultural paper. 
Then he came to America on a visit and 
spent the Summer of 1898 at the Arnold 
Arboretum in Boston. Dr. L. H. Bailey 
engaged him to write the articles on hardy 
trees and shrubs for his ‘‘Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture.’ He accepted and 
in 1900 Professor C. S. Sargent, director 
of the Arnold Arboretum, asked him to 
undertake the tremendous task of compil- 











ALFRED REHDER 


Curator of the Arnold Arboretum 


tions of the Arnold Arboretum. Harvard 
University has made him a Master of 
Arts and associate professor of dendrol- 
ogy. He is an honorary fellow of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh and an 
honorary member of the German Dendro- 
logical Society, the Dendrological Society 
of Czechoslovakia, The Rhododendron 
Society of England, and The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society; he is a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sciences; a corre- 
sponding member of the Botanical Society 
of Japan, and a member of many other 
societies. 

One genus of plants (Rehderodendron) 
over 25 species and several varieties, have 
been named in Mr. Rehder’s honor. - 





























CONTINUOUS COLOR IN ROCK GARDENS 


Shrubs, evergreens, bulbs and perennials work 
together to maintain an attractive picture 


F all the criticisms of rock gardens which I have heard, 

() the most persistent is that there are “‘no flowers except 

in the Spring.’’ Such criticisms are not justified. With 

a proper selection of plants there can be flowers throughout 
the Summer, and color the year around. 

In the rock garden there are four different sources of color 
and color is an item apart from the blooms. There is the 
obvious but often neglected color of the rocks. There are such 
great variations in their shades of grey that rocks often can 
be used for contrast. 

Although evergreens and shrubs of all kinds have a struc- 
tural relation to the garden and the plants, from the point of 
appearance, their color is even more important. With this 
source of color should be included the foliage, which in many 
alpine plants is almost more important than the flowers. The 
silver grey-greens and the deep blue-greens are just as definite 
colors as any pansy ever produced. 

For a third source, there are the flowers themselves, which 
should be divided into two groups. There are first of all the 
very definite blossoms, the beauty of which is apparent to 
anyone, with color which stands out conspicuously at any 
distance. Then there are the alpines, which only peep from 
beneath foliage or the shadow of a rock but which produce 
the most exquisite color in their small faces. ‘These are many 
times your choicest treasures, even though their beauty is not 
quite as conspicuous. 

I have limited my list to flowers which are notable princi- 
pally for their color, they being more appropriate to this dis- 
cussion. However, many laymen will criticize me for doing 
this and the showier ones must not be overlooked in our love 
of the more modest kinds. 

A fourth source of vivid color is the berries, which some of 
our background shrubs will produce in the Fall and Winter. 
They are lovely and they do wonders in keeping the garden 
from looking bare and unhappy. They run the gamut of reds, 
from orange to purple and vary greatly in size and shape. 
One of their most satisfactory features is that they do not 
blossom and die, but last all through the Winter, until the 
Spring flowers are thrusting up their heads. And so we run the 
gamut from Spring to Spring again. 


Flowers in Spring 


Adonis amurensis has large yellow flowers in early March. Plant it in a rich 
soil in a protected sunny spot. It grows four inches high. 

Anemone blanda has flowers colored soft blue on stems three inches high. A 
deep rich soil in a choice protected sunny spot is what it loves. 

Crocus sieberit breaks upon the world in the early days of March with flowers 
of a soft purple and an orange throat. 

Daphne mezereum. The only disadvantage of this shrub is that it looks leggy 
and stiff, but if given a place towards the back of the rock garden it will 
delight you with light purple flowers. It gets to be two feet high. 

Hepatica triloba has blue flowers on a four-inch stem. It needs a shady corner 
with well-drained soil. 

Iris reticulata has flowers no matter how cold the weather may be, with violet- 
purple flowers, which have a violet perfume. The flowers are on six-inch 
stems. 

Leucojum vernum is a glorified snowdrop. 

Rhododendron ferrugineum is a dwarf evergreen shrub about a foot and a 
half high with scarlet flowers. 


Summer Bloom 


Allium moly has loose heads of large golden flowers about eight inches high. 

Bellis rotundifolia bears pale lilac flowers on a three-inch stem. It will stay 
in flower as late as November if given a warm, sheltered place. 

Calamintha alpina makes a mat, like thyme, of lavender-blue flowers. 

Callirhoe involucrata is a sprawling plant with rose-crimson flowers. Give it 
plenty of room in full sun in a sandy soil. 

Campanula muralis is the longest flowering campanula, with purple-blue 
flowers on four-inch stems. 

Clematis intearifolia is not a climber and its shoots, from two to three feet 
long, die back each Winter. It has large blue flowers. 

Convolvulus mauritanicus, while a trailer, is not a spreader. It is one of the 
most persistent Summer-flowering plants with blue flowers. 

— formosa has fern-like foliage and pink and lavender hyacinth-like 

owers. 


Erodium cheilanthifolium could be used for its foliage alone, which is fern- 
like and covered with a soft gray down. Showy white, rose-veined flowers. 

Gentiana farreri produces sky-blue flowers with a white throat. 

Geranium wallichianum flowers in late Summer and far into the Fall with 
violet-blue flowers. It is best suited to a protected place. 

Oenothera caespitosa makes mats about four inches high with rosy pink 
flowers. 

Rosa rouleti is very dwarf, about five inches, with pink flowers. 

Sedum ewersi has blue-gray leaves with flat heads of pink flowers on six-inch 
stems. 

Viola pedata bicolor is an acid-soil-loving viola. The upper petals of the 
flower are violet, the lower ones light blue. 

Zauschneria californica, having scarlet flowers, is especially effective when 
hanging over a rock in a sunny place. 


Color in Autumn 


Abelia grandiflora, a dwarf evergreen shrub, bears some pale pink flowers in 
the Fall. 

Anemone hupehensis grows about one foot high with mauve flowers. 

Aster grandiflorus is sometimes called the Christmas aster. It is rather tall 
with dark violet flowers. 

Aster Mauve Cushion makes a cushion about two feet across and eight inches 
high entirely covered with mauve flowers in late Fall. 

Chrysanthemum articum has lavender-pink flowers. 

Colchicum autumnale. having coarse leaves, ought not to be planted in the 
foreground. The flowers are blush-toned. 

Crocus sativus and zonatus are Fall-flowering crocuses with flowers colored 
respectively purple and lavender. 

Cyclamen europaeum has very fragrant, deep rose flowers 

Erica carnea rosea is a dwarf shrub which will bloom al! Fall with rose- 
colored, bell-shaped flowers. 

Erigeron macranthus, with its dark purple flowers on three-foot stems, is 
at its best in October. 

Gentiana sino-ornata, with large blue trumpets, will stay until the snow 
drives it away. 

Plumbago larpentae has scarlet leaves that are almost more spectacular than 
the azure flowers. 

Sedum sieboldi is valuable for its bluish foliage and pink flower heads 


Winter Color 


Cotoneaster adpressa and microphylla are covered with brilliant red berries 
that are as decorative as any blossom. 
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Callirhoe involucrata is a good rock garden subject, growing a 
foot high and blooming in midsummer 
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Crocus imperati will often spring to life at the end of January if it is in a 


protected spot. . 
Eranthis hyemalis, the Winter aconite, will brighten the rock garden with 


its yellow flowers. ; 
Erica mediterranea, when planted in a protected place, will surprise you with 
its reddish flowers in February. 
Galanthus, or snowdrops, will help bring some color. 
Helleborus niger, the Christmas rose, will shine in white innocence from 


December till February. 

Hyacinthus azureus will help usher Spring in several weeks early. 

There are plants with silver foliage which will help paint 
your picture. The following are some of them: Achillea 
argentea, Anthemis montana, Festuca glauca, Helichrysum 
lanatum, saxifraga of the encrusted section, and some of the 
sedums. 


ANNUALS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


UMMER-BLOOMING rock plants are so limited in num- 
ber that one finds it almost impossible to plan color 
schemes. Thus in order to avoid the inevitable drabness, 
Spring and Summer blooming annuals may be selected be- 
cause of their brilliance of color and length of blooming 
period. Our native Californian wild flowers will offer many 
kinds, some of which are perennials where native, but in the 
eastern states they must be treated as hardy or half hardy 
annuals. Extensive hybridizing within the last few years both 
abroad and in this country has made the range of colors of the 
various types very extensive. 

Beginning with the month of June and blooming through 
to September or even later, Limnanthes douglast makes a very 
lovely carpet of large, single, cup-shaped flowers of yellow and 
white, borne on six-inch stalks. It grows easily, spreads rap- 
idly by seeding itself, and after its prolific blooming period is 
over dies to the ground and disappears completely. The 
gazania, if taken from cuttings of the previous year’s plants 
and carried through the Winter in a greenhouse, will bloom 
out of doors from mid-June on into September provided it is 
given sufficient sunlight and a well-drained soil. The large 
daisy-like flower remains closed except when in the direct rays 
of the sun, and is borne on stiff stems six inches high. It can 
be had in brilliant orange, shades of browns, and a deliciously 
cool cream-white with a contrasting dark brown center. The 
foliage is evergreen in effect. 

Ursinia anthemoides is a dwarf-growing, free-blooming 
annual of the composite family with flowers three inches in 
diameter, rich orange with an orange eye effectively contrasted 
by a wide ring of deep red encircling it. There is a wide range 





The double form of Trillium ovatum is a rare plant discovered in Oregon 
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of color, including browns, oranges, and yellows. The finely 
cut foliage resembles that of the cosmos. 

An annual having blue flowers is Felicia bergeriana or the 
Kingfisher daisy, the most unusual of all and an utterly be- 
witching little fairy. The plant grows in tiny clumps with 
several stalks six inches tall bearing single daisy-like flowers 
one-quarter to half an inch across and of the most intense, 
vivid French blue set off strikingly by a clear lemon-yellow 
eye. The color is indescribably beautiful and the whole plant 
is so dainty and delicate in its growth as to demand the most 
intimate spot in one’s rock garden. 

The Swan River daisy or Brachycome tberidifolia in variety 
includes mauves, lavenders, pinks and white, and is a very 
graceful and cheery little individual also growing in small 
clumps, the stems attaining a height of six to eight inches 
bearing single small flowers with eyes contrasting in color 
with the petals. The blooms are bright and gay in effect. 

Phacelia campanularia or Sticky Phacelia is a lovely native 
of California, the flower being a rich and striking blue resem- 
bling that rare and beautiful shade found in the Heavenly 
Blue variety of Lithospermum prostratum. The plant is light 
and graceful in habit of growth, blooms freely throughout the 
entire Summer, and bears seed freely which may be planted 
each Spring. The flower is a shallow cup when opened wide 
with a white dot in the center and measuring half an inch in 
diameter. It attains a height of eight inches to one foot. 

All the annuals mentioned require an abundance of sun, 
good well-drained loam and a generous amount of sand. An 
average amount of moisture is all they need. They germinate 
from seed quickly and readily and are in every way well 
worth growing in the rock garden in large enough groups to 
give vivid splashes of color at the time when it is most needed. 

—DMarjorie Stearns. 
Danvers, Mass. 


A GARDENIA FLOWERED TRILLIUM 


DOUBLE form of Trillium ovatum, which has been 

called ‘gardenia flowered,’’ was found in the foothills of 
the Coast Range in Oregon. Flowers have been reported with 
four or six petals but invariably when transplanted they have 
reverted to the usual three-petal type. This one, however, has 
annually produced blooms with 21 to 33 petals during the 
decade or more that it has been in a garden. The bloom is 
sterile and natural increase has been very slow. At present 
there are five plants in this group, possibly all there are in the 
world. The blooms are very large and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Dr. Griffiths of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry suggested the 
popular name when he saw the plants in 
bloom several years ago. 

—Romaine B. Ware. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


A ROCK GARDEN ASTER 


- the search for late-blooming rock gar- 
den plants few people have found the 
dwarf-growing Aster acris nana. In fact, it 
is rarely listed in the catalogues, although it 
is a thoroughly desirable plant. This aster 
blooms in September having many lavender 
or blue blossoms borne on stems not over 
12 inches high. The plants themselves are 
very compact and have narrow, dark green 
foliage. 

A. acris itself grows to a height of three 
feet and comes from Europe. It makes a 
useful border plant with blue flowers ap- 
pearing late in the season. 














WATERLILY GARDENS GROW IN FAVOR 


“Water Gardens and Goldfish,” by Robert V. 
Sawyer and Edwin H. Perkins. Published by A. T. 
DeLaMare, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


‘Te building of a small pool in the garden can be greatly 
simplified by borrowing an engineering principle and 
making the pool egg-shaped. By fashioning the bottom of 
the pool so that it has a uniform curve in all directions the walls 
need to be made only an inch thick, no filler pipes or drainage 
pipes being necessary. Such a pool may be left full of water 
over Winter. Testifying for this type of pool the author of 
this revised edition of a popular book says, “I have brought 
seven of these eggshell pools through two Winters without a 
single crack.’’ However, a 12-foot pool is, it seems, the largest 
size that can safely be made without reinforcements. 

Excavation for the eggshell pool should start from the 
center, the earth being shoveled toward the outer edge. If the 
pool is being made on a slope, throw the soil toward the 
downhill side to build it up level and also to avoid hauling 
away any earth. All freshly dug soil should be packed firmly 
before the pouring of concrete is begun. 

Experience has shown that in making a pool the excavation 
should be one foot larger each way than the final dimensions. 
The best depth for the pool is two feet, but here again the 
excavation should go down 30 inches to allow for apparent 
shrinkage. Drainage may or may not be placed under 
the pool depending upon the soil. No drainage will 
be necessary if the soil is porous but otherwise cinders 
may be used even to a depth of eight inches. Drain- 
age is recommended particularly by the author for 
larger reinforced pools, but the eggshell type appar- 
ently can get along without it. 

Concrete for the pool walls is best made by the 
one-two-three formula—one part cement, two parts 
sand, and three parts gravel. For a six-foot pool one 
will need a bag of cement, two scant bushels of sand 
and three scant bushels of gravel or crushed stone. 
When mixed with water the concrete should be stiff 
enough to stay in place when smoothed down. Line 
the excavation evenly with an inch layer of concrete 
mixture and smooth it carefully. After setting a day 
or two under a cover of papers or old carpet, brush 
the surface with a thin mixture of pure cement and 
water. The pool may be filled after the third day. 
The author warns against putting expensive fish 
into the pool, however, until the water has been 
changed at least once to get rid of the lime. 

It is difficult to restore a concrete pool after it has 
started to crack. Yet temporary repairs may be made 
by brushing cement mixed with water into the cracks and this 
may last for an entire season. Larger cracks may have to be 
chiseled out to an inch in width and filled with soft tar. Re- 
pairing with concrete is not permanent and it is better to re- 
construct the pool. 

A movable type of pool may be of interest to amateurs, 
particularly those who are renting property. It is described by 
the author as a fabric pool of tarred or rubberized canvas. 
It is simple to install, merely being placed in an excavation. 
The author calls such a pool good looking and entirely 
satisfactory. 

A popular use of pools is in combination with a rock garden. 
There is great latitude in this type of garden. the author even 
suggesting that there be a series of pools in the garden connected 
with running water. This type of construction can be used only 
where the water is warm, because otherwise waterlilies will 
not tolerate running water. In a pool and rock garden combina- 
tion it will be most practical to leave one side of the pool 
unplanted so that it may be approached comfortably to be 


enjoyed at close range. The rock garden, of course, can be as 
elaborate as one wishes to have it and the author goes into the 
details of construction and plants to use at some length. A pool 
with no other plants than waterlilies in it will require little 
attention but when it is planted with parrot feather, arrow- 
head, floatingheart and water poppy, it will need constant care. 

A marshy spot on the home grounds offers an opportunity 
for bog gardening. There are many plants that like wet loca- 
tions. It is more practical to convert a marshy spot into a bog 
garden rather than to make it a dry land flower garden. A few 
plants suggested by the author include Jris pseudacorus, cow- 
slip, turtlehead, cardinal flower, ferns, marsh wild rose, marsh 
forget-me-not, some of the native orchids, thalictrum, astilbe, 
violets, Japanese iris, trollius and Senecio clivorum. 

When selecting waterlilies, one must consider the type of 
growth that each variety makes. Plants of the marliac type 
will be crowded out if planted with the rampant-growing 
odorata and tuberosa types. The marliac varieties‘ flower 
heavily and yet rarely are they fragrant, whereas all the 
odoratas are fragrant, but are less free-blooming. Rose. Arey 
is selected by the author as being the finest odorata variety. 
Gloriosa is a very prolific red kind which may have 40 blooms 
in a season, whereas other good kinds like Chromatella, Sioux, 
Comanche, and Rose Marliac will have about 20 blooms and 
the average odorata will have ten or twelve blooms. Some 





St. Louis, a new yellow waterlily originated by George H. Pring 
at the Missouri Botanic Garden 


of the finest flowers among waterlilies are those of the 
tropical varieties. The author prophesies that finer flowers 
probably will never be seen than those of Mrs. Edward 
Whitaker, Mrs. C. W. Ward and General Pershing. Purple 
Zanzibar is exceedingly lovely with deep purple sepals and 
very deep indigo petals. 

The lotus, which makes a tropical looking growth, is given 
a chapter by itself. Strange as it may seem, the plants are often 
difficult to establish but when they are well rooted they may 
spread over a whole pond very rapidly. 

Waterlilies are not bothered greatly by insect pests but a 
common one is the black aphid, which is not easily killed by 
the usual spray methods. It is necessary to use oil, and engine 
oil will answer the purpose. For a six-foot pool use about 
one-half a teaspoonful of oil scattered on the surface of the 
water so that it will form a film. Then turn the hose on the 
infested leaves so as to wash off the aphids. This treatment 
may have to be repeated several times in a week. The fish will 
not be harmed by the oil, according to the author. 
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Boston Library Summer Hours 


From June 1 to October I the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of closing 
at one o'clock on Saturdays. Whenever a flower show falls on 
a week-end, however, the library will be open both Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons. 


PREPARING TULIPS FOR EXHIBITION 


HE proper time to cut tulip blooms for exhibition pur- 

poses is when the flower has fully opened once in the sun. 
If tulips are allowed to remain on the plant longer, their 
colors tend to bleach out. This applies to all types of tulips. 
The flowers should be cut with as long stems as possible. Some 
exhibitors cut the stems down to the bulb, but at this point 
there is tough fibrous tissue which does not absorb water well. 
The proper place at which to cut the bloom is about one-half 
inch above the top of the bulb. Naturally all the foliage will 
be taken with the fiower and the bulb will not produce exhi- 
bition blooms another season. If tulips are cut merely for 
home decoration, the first set of leaves may be left on the 
plant. 

One must be careful when cutting tulips not to bruise the 
bloom or the foliage. Spotted and bruised flowers will not win 
prizes. Flowers that are intended for exhibition need extra 
protection when they are opening. This means shading the 
blooms with some sort of covering after dewy nights or after 
a rain until they are completely dry. Rain or dew spots on the 
blooms, if exposed to full sunlight, will mar and otherwise 
hurt exhibition flowers. 

The best time to cut tulips is in the evening before the 
show. They should be placed immediately in deep, very cool 
water. Plunging the stems in water to a point just below the 
blooms will keep the flowers in a fine stiff condition. Some 
exhibitors even tie the flowers in bunches to help retain the 
stiffness of the stems. Blooms may be kept in water for three 
days without marring the foliage. It is best to keep the buckets 
of blooms in a cool, semi-dark place. When the stems are long, 
it will not be necessary to plunge them so deeply in water. It is 
more important to give the stems a clean cut. 

Although some exhibitors may know how to pack flowers 
properly in boxes to transport them to the exhibition hall, it 
is better to carry them in deep containers. In arranging the 
flowers, sphagnum moss can be used to keep the stems erect. 
During the exhibition the blooms should be removed each 
morning, the stems cut,-and fresh water placed in the vases. 

Tulips that are cut and cared for according to the foregoing 
directions will not droop at the flower show and will in every 
way be in perfect condition if they are exhibited in containers 
that hold sufficient water. One must expect, however, that 
tulips not properly grown will not stand up well on the exhi- 
bition table. The flowers should not have been forced by over- 
feeding or by growing them in too dark a location. It is 
assumed, too, that the plants have been kept free of insect pests 


of all kinds. 
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EXPERIMENTS FAVOR PAINTED POTS 
XPERIMENTS made by Mr. S. W. Decker at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois the past Winter have confirmed the 
opinion expressed by experts at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege a year ago to the effect that non-porous flower pots are 
just as satisfactory under home conditions as the porous pots 
which have been in use for many years. Tests made in Illinois, 
like those made in Massachusetts, showed little difference in 
the growth of most foliage plants, although the plants in 
porous pots required daily watering while those in non- 
porous pots grew equally well when not watered for several 
days at a time. On the whole, flowering plants grown in non- 
porous pots gave a better flower development than those kept 
in the old-fashioned clay pots. 

The final results seemed to indicate that flowering plants, 
particularly those which grow rapidly, use large quantities of 
water and prefer a moist soil, do best in the home when in 
non-porous pots. Foliage plants, especially those like Aspara- 
gus sprtengert, succulents and palms, which do not resent 
drying of the soil, seem to grow equally well in porous and 
non-porous pots. 

Mr. Decker has reached the conclusion that non-porous 
pots are quite as well suited for use in the house as the time- 
honored red clay pot. This verdict will be reassuring to 
housewives who like clean decorative pots or other containers, 
perhaps those painted to match the decorations of the room. 
Apparently, it is perfectly safe to use painted or glazed pots 
whether made of clay or various non-corroding metals. Natu- 
rally, florists will prefer to use such pots or containers for 
then they can do away with the disfiguring mass of crepe 
paper which they have found necessary for decorative pur- 
poses in the past. The housewife as well as the florist will also 
be grateful for the fact that water may be applied at much less 
frequent intervals when the new pots are used, inasmuch as 
they do not dry out nearly as fast as the old-time clay pots. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S OFFICERS 


HE annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, May 7, at which time the following officers were 
elected: President, Edwin S. Webster; vice-president, Walter 
Hunnewell; trustees, George W. Butterworth, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby, William Dexter, William Ellery and Robert G. Stone. 

The president reported in his annual address that the total 
membership had increased to 7,610. He said that the Spring 
show more than cleared expenses and that the Autumn exhibi- 
tion, inaugurated in 1933, would be continued this year. He 
announced the appointment of Arno H. Nehrling, formerly 
of Richmond, Ind., as show manager and that of James 
Geehan as advertising manager. 

The secretary, Mr. E. I. Farrington, announced that por- 
traits of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum and the late Thomas Roland, long active trustees, had 
been painted and hung in the secretary's office. 


MAKING WAR ON TENT CATERPILLARS 


Blin: tent caterpillar is hatching in large numbers. The best 
way ‘0 control this pest is to kill it with a spray of arse- 
nate of lead, or a dust composed of arsenate of lead and 
hydrated lime. Either of these poisons should be applied at 
once. The small worms are easier to poison than are the larger 
ones. 

Another effective control is to crush the worms while they 
are congregated in their tents, which is usually the case on 
wet, cool days. One or two days spent in crushing the cater- 
pillars will do much toward cleaning the community of this 
pest, entomologists believe. It is possible to burn the nests at 
night or on cold days when filled with caterpillars, but this 
plan may result in some injury to the trees. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A a GARDENER 





OOTERIES is a new word with which garden makers in 
this country will doubtless become familiar. What is a 
rootery? Well, to use Will Rogers’ favorite expression, ‘‘All I 
know is what I read in the papers,’’ only in this instance it 
happens to be a magazine. The new Flora and Silva tells all 
about a rootery which has been established at the Royal Bo- 
tanic Garden at Edinburgh, Scotland. It appears to be similar 
to a rock garden except that it has no rocks. The place of rocks 
is taken by tree roots, strange as this may seem. 

The site chosen for the rootery was a bank that was shaded 
from the sun during the hottest part of the day and sheltered 
from the strong winds. All the old soil was taken from the 
bank and a mixture of peat moss, sand and leaf mold put in 
its place. The roots used were those of various kinds of hard- 
woods including elm, beech, lime, and horsechestnut. They 
were cleaned of all the old soil between the prongs before 
being placed in position. 

Construction began with putting down a layer of roots 
closely packed together and embedded upside down so that as 
many root prongs as possible were showing. The soil mixture 
was then added and rammed in between the stumps and 
prongs. A second layer of roots was placed over the first but 
arranged to cover a smaller area leaving a margin of the first 
layer as a shelf or ledge. Soil was also rammed in between 
these roots. Smaller roots were packed in between the larger 
ones to make a perfect network of root prongs. Other layers 
of roots were added until the mound reached the required 
height. After soil had been packed into every hole, the mound 
was left to settle for a number of weeks before planting. 

The rootery has proven to be an ideal place in which to 
grow dwarf rhododendrons and peat-loving plants belonging 
to the genera pernettia, gaultheria, epigeza, phyllodoce, shortia, 
schizocodon, and vaccinium. With these are being tried vari- 
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ous primulas such as P. wintert, P. sonchifolia and P. edge- 
wortht. Thus at last old tree roots which were difficult to 
dispose of now have garden value. No wonder the Scotch are 
rooting for rooteries. 


F I am not mistaken, this magazine has been responsible to 
a large extent for the growing use of Teucrium chamedrys 
as an edging to be substituted for boxwood in sections where 
the latter plant is not hardy. This teucrium is best planted from 
small pots and stands clipping perfectly. In fact, plants set out 
in Spring are ready for clipping by mid-Summer. The hand- 
some, glossy-green foliage and the compact upright growth 
makes these plants admirable for edging purposes. When 
clipped no flowers are produced, of course, but specimen plants 
allowed to grow unrestricted in the rock garden will produce 
spikes of rather pretty purple-rosy blossoms. 

There has been much interest in the behavior of this teucrium 
the past Winter for its value is lessened if it will not stand low 
temperatures. Reports show that hedges of teucrium growing 
in gardens where the drainage is good or the soil rather light 
have survived the Winter with but little damage. Plants on 
the contrary which were located on wet ground or where water 
froze around them suffered severely. 


PPARENTLY a cold Winter is stimulating to lilacs, for 
seldom has a better crop of flowers been seen, even in 
states where the temperature ran so low as to break all records. 
They are flowering quite as early as usual, too. More surprising 
is the fact that the magnolias have flowered this Spring with 
great freedom. There was a general feeling that magnolias were 
bound to suffer as a result of low temperatures but that has not 
happened this year. 





The rootery in the Royal Botanic Garden in Edinburgh, Scotland 





METHODS OF KEEPING CUT FLOWERS FRESH 


Tests show that chemicals and other preserva- 
tives often recommended have little value 


‘ flowers may fail to absorb sufficient water to keep 
well because of air bubbles or bacteria. Cutting the stems 
regularly under water is often the remedy. Flowers requiring 
this treatment, however, are the ones with more or less woody 
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Clusiana Tulips and Eucalyptus Leaves 


Second prize award in a class calling for Persian material in the Garden 
Club of America’s exhibit at the New York flower show 


stems. Flowers with succulent stems do not, as a rule, require 
cutting under water. 

Plant physiologists state that the smoother the stem is cut 
the more readily water is absorbed and that crushing of the 
stems impedes the rise of the water. It is immaterial whether 
the cut is slanting or straight across, except that the slanting 
cut prevents the cut surface from resting on the bottom of the 
container. It is better to use a sharp knife than to use scissors. 

Mr. S. W. Decker has carried on researches at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois under the auspices of the S. A. F. and some of 
the results are summarized below. 

In connection with the tests of the keeping qualities of 
early-flowering chrysanthemums in the home, it was found 
that daily changing of the water and recutting of the stems 
made little difference, provided that the blooms were kept in 
deep containers in a fair depth of water and that no leaves 
were immersed in the water to hasten decay. The breaking of 
the stems of large-flowering chrysanthemums under water is 
recommended, especially for those varieties which have a defi- 
nite tendency to wilt badly: 

Carnation blooms numbering 22 varieties produced under 
similar conditions were placed in selected homes and kept from 
four to seven days. All but four of the varieties averaged to last 
six or seven days. The remainder lasted from four to five days. 
This is in line with the generally accepted conclusion that all 
varieties do not keep equally well. 

A series of tests with carnations showed that the flowers 


*Abstract of a lecture on ‘“The Care of Cut Flowers,” by Professor H. B. Dorner of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., at the recent S. A. F. convention in Rochester, N. Y. 


kept equally well whether cut at the internode or broken at 
the node. Tests were also made to determine whether or not 
the keeping qualities of flowers were affected in homes where 
gas was used for heating and cooking. The tests revealed no 
differences in behavior of cut flowers or plants which could be 
directly attributed to gas. Analyses of the gas at Urbana 
showed that it contained no illuminants or substances par- 
ticularly injurious to flowers, which probably explains the 
negative results secured in the Urbana homes. 

Among the various compounds tested, none have been 
found that will appreciably lengthen the life of a flower. In 
my estimation it is inadvisable to recommend chemicals upon 
two counts. First, many of the chemicals used may give dis- 
agreeable results by injury to containers and to furnishings. 
Potassium permanganate stains, and mercuric compounds cor- 
rode metal containers. Second, when used in too strong solu- 
tions, chemicals may act adversely by checking absorption and 
also by reversing the absorptive processes and actually with- 
drawing water from the cut flowers. 

Experiments were also carried on to determine whether or 
not precooling of flowers improved their keeping qualities in 
the home. Duplicate lots of carnations, freesias, mignonette, 
calendulas, marguerites, stocks and snapdragons were used. 
One lot was wrapped in slightly moist paper, simulating the 
packing in boxes for delivery, and two hours later was 
arranged in the home. The second lot was placed in water and 
allowed to remain in the refrigerator for 12 hours before 
being introduced into the home. 

In both instances the stems were recut under water before 
they were arranged in the vases. All flowers that were not 
precooled kept as well as those which were placed in the 
refrigerator for the 12-hour period. It was found that snap- 
dragons and marguerites gave better results when not placed 
in the cooler. 
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Echeveria in a Pewter Container 


First prize in a Garden Club of America class at the Spring flower 
show in New York 





FEEDING THE GARDEN ON A BUDGET 


A review of natural and commercial fertilizers, 
their comparative cost and their relative values 


OST plants in our gardens are over-privileged and under- 
M nourished. This is so generally true that it is almost the 
first axiom of American gardening. And yet the results 

of proper feeding are tremendously worth while. Bigger and 
better blooms are only part of the story. You will have early 
flowers earlier, and the blooming season of all varieties can be 
prolonged considerably. Always your plants will be less sus- 
ceptible to disease, better able to withstand insect ravages; and 
in some instances, if you fairly gorge them, the results appear 
to be wholly miraculous. The oak, for example, is famous 
among trees for its deliberate growth, yet I have a red oak 
that is only four years old but is eleven feet tall. No accurate 
record has been kept, but I have made a habit of throwing a 
handful of very concentrated fertilizer about its base every 
two or three weeks all Spring, Summer and Autumn for the 
past three years. It has had enough high analysis chemical 
plant food to frighten even a fertilizer maker; but it is sound 
and thrifty. The bank of barberry on the terrace in front of 
my home is a gorgeous Winter display of red berries, because 
it has been fed the same concentrated chemical fertilizer in 
doses that ought, according to the old rules, to have burned the 
bushes to a crisp. Buddleia and Penzance roses, cut back to six 
inches, make a season’s growth of ten and twelve feet respec- 
tively and are loaded with blooms. These are examples picked, 
not at random, but to show how worth while it is to fertilize 
heavily plants we do not ordinarily give any special feeding. 


Fertilizers Old and New 


REJUDICE in favor of good, old barnyard manure still 
lingers but I want to quote a known agricultural authority, 
Professor George Nesom of Minnesota, on this point: 


Commercial fertilizers have been called stimulants. They are not. They are 
carriers of plant food. Their rapid action is due to the fact that their plant food 
is soluble and therefore immediately available, and also, in a large measure, to 
the comparatively large amounts of nitrogen they contain. Commercial fer- 
tilizers are superior to manure in several ways. First, they are more efficient 
carriers of plant food. Second, their composition is known and can be varied 
to suit the need. Third, they are more convenient to handle. Fourth, they carry 
no weed seeds or diseases. . . . 

We have been told that continued use of fertilizers ‘‘poisons’’ the soil. 
It will not provided well balanced fertilizers are used. If provision is made to 
maintain a good supply of organic matter so as to keep the soil in good 
mechanical condition, fertilizers can be used indefinitely. Long time, carefully 
checked experiments prove this clearly. 


This ‘‘organic material’’ is a very essential addition to all 
our garden soils, especially vital in the case of clay and sand; 
but it is quite unnecessary to use scarce, costly, smelly manure. 
That is not the only available source of humus. We can— 
indeed we must—use organic material; but it is just as good 
if it comes in the form of rotted sods or composted leaves, 
which can be had for the time and labor of preparing them, 
or in the form of peat moss or prepared humus. 

On all fertilizer labels you will find either a plain statement 
of the percentage of the plant foods contained in them or 
three numbers, such as 6-14-4, or 5-8-7,* or some such series. 
These mean the percentage of available nitrogen, phosphates 
and potash in the order given. The figures represent the per- 
centage of these materials by weight. 

Let me take a definite, actual example. A widely advertised 
fertilizer has the formula 4-12-4: 4 of nitrogen, 12 of phos- 
phates, 4 of potash. All of which means that in a 100-pound 
bag of this material there are four pounds of available nitro- 
gen, twelve pounds of available phosphates, and four pounds 
of available potash. 

Various Natural Fertilizers 
ROUND bone meal is a favorite garden fertilizer, and a 
very good one indeed for supplying phosphorus, with the 
added advantage that it supplies some organic material. It has 





*The analyses of raw materials varies greatly from lot to lot of the same material: the figures 
given herein are the average of tests made at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The prices are current for this season as quoted by dealers in Northern New Jersey. 


an average formula of 3.2-22-0. Dried sheep manure is an- 
other old favorite, which also has the advantage of furnishing 
organic material. It has the average formula 2-1.7-1.51. Wood 
ashes, if unleached, that is, if not washed out, has the formula 
of 0-1.5-4.5, that is, no nitrogen and 4.5 percent of potash. 

Plainly these natural fertilizers contain precious little actual 
plant food. Their value lies chiefly in the organic material 
they add to the soil, a service just as well rendered by the 
gardener’s own compost heap, by peat moss, or by prepared 
humus. The commercial fertilizers themselves have of late 
years been “‘stepped up”’ greatly in the amount of plant food 
they contain by increasing the chemicals and cutting down the 
sand and other inert fillers. Recently, however, there have 
come on the market several highly concentrated chemical plant 
foods which contain no inert fillers whatsoever. They are 
entirely soluble in water. They are, in my opinion, the fer- 
tilizer par excellence for the gardener who is willing to take 
the trouble to use them intelligently, that is to see that organic 
humus is supplied, and to be careful to apply them correctly. 
They are, moreover, the cheapest fertilizers. Although they 
cost more per pound, they are the least expensive per unit of 
plant food. 

One of the fertilizer tablets widely advertised for feeding 
potted plants has the formula 13-12-15, compared with a 
.5-.4-.4 of manure. In tablets and packed in waxed paper 
these are comparatively expensive, but remarkably con- 
venient for house use. However, similar concentrated material 
sold in bulk can be bought at less cost. This is the type of 
fertilizer I use in my garden, the same which has grown that 
red oak eleven feet in four years. They furnish the most con- 
centrated fertilizers containing all three elements, nitrogen, 
phosphorus,.and potash, that is available, and they are not 
only completely soluble in water, but they are also quite 
odorless. 


What Plant Foods Contain 


| Sane the sake of the budget, let us review the plant food 
content of the different fertilizing materials and compare 
their costs on the basis of food units: 


Manure: .5—.4—.4; cost about $1.00 per 100 pounds, or 77 cents per pound 
for plant food. 


Sheep Manure: 4—3—1; cost $3.00 per 100 pounds, or 38 cents per pound 
for plant food. 


Bone Meal: 2—6—0, no potash; cost $3.00 per 100 pounds, or 38 cents per 
pound for plant food. 

Commercial Fertilizer: 4—12—4; $4.00 per 100 pounds, or 20 cents per 
pound for plant food. 

Concentrated Plant Food: 15-30-15; $6.00 per 100 pounds, or 10 cents 
per pound for plant food. 


These rough values take no account of the varying costs of 
nitrates, phosphates, and potash, nor of the various forms in 
which these elements are used; but since we need not figure 
down to the dollars and cents profits of the farmer or com- 
mercial grower, they will serve our purpose. Certainly even 
the rough range from two dollars per pound in manure to 
ten cents per pound in concentrated plant food makes very 
plain that the modern chemical fertilizers are amazingly 
cheaper. 

Having a working knowledge of what plants feed upon, 
and what plant foods may be bought, and what they cost, 
how shall we proceed? It is difficult, if not dangerous, to write 
shot-gun prescriptions; but I am going to risk making a 
double set of recommendations, one involving the use of any 
good brand of commercial fertilizer and the other employing 
one of the modern, concentrated chemical plant foods. You 
may take your choice. Either will give you infinitely better 
results than barnyard manure. The mixed fertilizer is easier 
to handle. The concentrated plant food is cheaper. There is 
less danger of burning with the mixed fertilizer. 

The very finest and most interesting results can be obtained 
from the concentrated materials. In either case, in the Autumn 
mulch the beds heavily. If expense were no object and I did 
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Lecture Announcements 





BACKYARD BIRDS, BEST FRIENDS OF 
THE GARDENER. Talk illustrated by col- 
ored chalk drawings and bird imitations. 
GERTRUDE ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, 
Quincy, Mass. Tel. Granite 1244-R. 





INFORMAL TALKS by ALICE KIRK 
ATWATER (Mrs. L. W.) 51 Newbury St., 
Newton Centre, Mass. “Unusual Christmas 
Decorations.” This talk describes ancient 
and modern customs demonstrated with 
garlands, wreaths, table and other decora- 
tions of distinctive design made of native 
and southern evergreens. “Flower Arrange- 
ment.” Various aspects, demonstrated with 
fresh flowers and appropriate receptacles. 





A PRACTICAL GARDEN DISCOURSE. 
Plant materials and arrangement by 
OLIVE BELCHES, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, A.M., M.L.A., 
Landscape Architect, 210 Mt. Vernon St., 
West Roxbury, Mass. Lectures given on 
Garden Design, Construction, and Planting. 
Also, European Gardens, especially Span- 
ish. Hand-colored lantern slides. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (with colored 
slides). Charleston and the Gardens (in- 
cluding Magnolia, Middleton, and Cypress). 
Historical Homes and Gardens of Vir 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello. MRS. J. 
THOMPSON BROWN, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 





GARDENS of EUROPE illustrated — lan- 
tern slides. Dutch Bulb Industry illustrated 
—iantern slides and movies. Special price 
for summer $15.00 each. N W. ED- 
MINSTER, 539 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





New Illustrated Lecture 


“Making Blue Ribbon Gardens and Flower 
Arrangements.” Terms, with list of other 
“Garden Talks,” on request. 

OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.B.H.S. 
189 Wynsum Avenue, Merrick, New York 





HARRIET UPHAM GOODE, Birdacres, 
Sharon, Mass. Lectures on Birds, Gardens 
and Wild Flowers illustrated by 100 beau- 
tiful slides. Descriptive circular on request. 





INFORMAL TALK on “Table Settings” 
(Emphasizing Color, Harmony of Flowers 
and Accessories). China, glassware, linens, 
flowers shown at demonstration. HAZEL J. 
HEISSENBUTTEL, 125 East 57th Street, 
New York City. Member of National and 
State Garden Clubs. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES: Write for 
list of illustrated lectures on Home Beauti- 
fying, Gardening, Trees. Also Oourses in 
gardening. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, 
Mass. 





“The Best Plants for Both Garden Effect 
and Cutting,” “Water Lilies and Lotuses,” 
and other practical garden talks. MAUD R. 
JACOBS, South Carrollton, Kentucky. 





IRINA KHRABROFF — Garden Lectures: 
“Imperial Gardens of Old Russia.” “‘Gar- 
dens of the Russian Noblemen’s Nests.” 
“Abandoned Gardens of Dalmatia.’”’ Unus- 
ual slides. Management, WM. B. FEAKINS, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Many INTERESTING and INSTRUCTIVE 
subjects. Descriptive Leaflet on request. 
Also practical meetings where Mrs. Latimer 
will spend the afternoon with the club 
members and assist them in the actual work 
of “Seed Plantings,” “Arranging Flowers,” 
‘“‘Making Christmas Decorations,” etc. “Ten 
Lessons in Gardening” an interesting short 
course for Garden Club groups, etc. 
JULIA A. LATIMER 


Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





ROSE LECTURES—DR. J. HORACE Mc- 
FARLAND, Editor and President Emeritus 
of the American Rose Society, is available 
for not more than 10 engagements in 1934, 
for richly illustrated, up-to-date lectures on 
roses, such as have delighted garden clubs 
from ocean to ocean. Address him at Box 
687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





MRS. JOHN WALTON PARIS, F.R.H.S. 
Illustrated Garden Talks: American Gar- 
dens of Note; American Gardens in Com- 
parison With European Gardens; New York 
State Gardens of Yesterday and Today; 
The Countryside and Gardens of Italy, 
Spain and England; The Little Garden, De- 
sign and Planting Composition; Midsum- 
mer and Fall Bloom in the Garden. “Behind 
the Scenes in the Garden,” includes soils, 
the spring garden and preparing the garden 
for winter. Terms, Data on request. 45 
Prospect Place, Tudor City, New York City. 
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not object to the smell, I should use cow manure, otherwise 
peat moss, or some prepared form of humus. The amount of 
mulch would depend on the percentage of clay or sand in 
my soil. 

If I grew many delphiniums, or primulas, or other plants 
which make a rosette that persists throughout the Winter and 
so might be rotted by the mulch, I would omit it; but I 
should carefully cover with leaves, or hay, or hemlock boughs 
the tender perennials, and then to the early Spring dressing I 
should add, in lieu of the mulch, two 100-pound bags of 
prepared humus, or sheep manure, or cottonseed meal, in 
order to add the necessary organic materials. 

In the early Spring, mix a 100-pound bag of sulphate of 
ammonia with three times as much coarse builders’ sand and 
a 50-pound bag of ground limestone. Apply this evenly over 


the beds and lawn. This quantity is sufficient for an area 50 ' 


by 100 feet, which, by the way, is just about the size of the 
ordinary house lot, less buildings, drives and walks. 

Up to this point the treatment is the same whether using 
the ordinary or the highly concentrated fertilizers. If using 
commercial mixed fertilizers, May 1 and again in the early 
part of June, July and August, apply to the beds a quart, or 
about two pounds, for each area 10 by 10 feet. If using con- 
centrated plant food, the first of each month from May to 
August work into the soil of the beds a small handful, about 
half a pound, for each ten square feet. 

For the lawns apply 100 pounds of commercial fertilizer 
to each 50 by 100 foot area early in May, or 25 pounds of 
concentrated plant food for the same area. In the case of the 
concentrated plant food it may be well to make the spreading 
more even by mixing it with a wheelbarrow of sand or a 
couple of bushels of peat moss. In both instances the lawn 
should be lightly raked and thoroughly watered immediately 
after the application. During the Summer no feeding of the 
lawn is necessary, but on the return of cool weather in Sep- 
tember, a repetition of the May treatment will insure a strong 
Fall growth, very useful in bringing the lawn through the 
Winter and most helpful in keeping down crab grass. 

In using all chemical fertilizers, care should be exercised 
not to get the material on the foliage or too close to the roots. 
Burning may result. For roses, dahlias, peonies, and any 
plants that it may be desired to force, the concentrated plant 
food dissolved in water at the rate of a teaspoonful to the 
gallon, makes a convenient, quick, clean, economical method 
of extra feeding. After applying this liquid food, the plant 
should be thoroughly washed down with clean water. In fact, 
at any time and however any of these chemical fertilizers are 
applied, it is a sensible precaution to sprinkle afterwards, and 
the results will be more prompt and satisfactory. 

These suggestions call for much more fertilizing than most 
of you are probably doing. They are even greater than gen- 
erally recommended; but they are not nearly so great as I 
have often used in my own garden, nor as great as is common 
practice among gardeners abroad. 

-——William S. Haynes. 
South Orange, N. J. 


BLAZING STAR FOR THE SHADE 


vena popular names have been given to Chamelirium 
luteum, such as Fairy-Wand, Blazing Star, or Devil’s- 
Bit. This native is a splendid plant for woodland borders. 
Rosettes of spatulate leaves on the ground form the base for 
the long raceme of feathery white flowers in Spring. The slen- 
der raceme is often two or three feet long and curves down at 
the end, forming a graceful picture. It keeps well when cut 
and, therefore, is excellent to use in bouquets. The roots are 
rhizomatous and they transplant easily. The Blazing Star 
does best in moist shady situations. 
—NMrs. G. Latta Clement. 

Asheville, N. C. 
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HOME GARDENS OF FAMOUS GARDEN- 
ERS and other home gardens at home and 
abroad. Illustrated lectures with colored 
slides showing how beauty and utility can 
be joined. Address: (Mrs.) MAY 
P R, Eddy Place, Brimfield, Mass. 





EUROPEAN GARDENS in COLOR: 
HARRIETTE W. PATEY, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Cambridge School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Scholarship for studying European 
Gardens, offers Garden Lectures illustrated 
by colored slides: Gardens of Spain, includ- 
ing Mallorca; English Gardens, Past and. 
Present; Italian Gardens; Garden Trav- 
elogue; also Designing and Planting Subur- 
ban Home Grounds. HARRIETTE W. 
PATEY, 57 Grove Hill Avenue, Newton- 
ville, Mass. Telephone, Newton North 
5493-W. 





“Garden Highlights,” “Continuous Bloom: 
in the Perennial Border.” MRS. RALPH H.. 
REED, 78 Aspen Road, Swampscott, Mass. 
$10 and expenses. 





MES. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S., Kent. 
Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. Autochrome 
slides (direct color): The Hardy Garden 
Continually Blooming, The Garden for 
Spring and Fall, House and Garden Adorned 
(Flower arrangement, garden ornaments). 
Without slides: Bloom for Atmosphere and 
Transition, Gardening—Art and Craft. 





HEINRICH ROHRBACH, eighteen years of 
experience in horticulture at your service. 
Lectures, advice, consultations. 73 Maple 
Avenue, Andover, Mass. Tel. Andover 192. 





PRACTICAL TALKS by LOUISE PARKER 
SCHWAB, 5011 Waldo Avenue, New York 
City. “What to Raise in Sun and Shade,” 
no slides. “How to Cut, Arrange, and Ex- 
hibit at the Flower Show,” talk with flow- 
ers. “The Beauty of Southern Gardens,’’ 
illustrated with hand colored slides. “Les- 
sons From English Gardens,” annuals, 
perennials and shrubs; slides. “Laying Out 
Your Own Garden,” carefully colored slides. 





GEORGIANA R. SMITH: “Flower Arrange- 

ment in Relation to the Indoor Back- 

ground.” Demonstrated with fresh flowers, 

background and accessories. Courses in 

Flower Arrangement and Flower Show 

sieaning. Mrs. Anson H. Smith, Dedham, 
ass. 





MRS. GRACE E. SNELL, Horticulturist, 
Longmeadow, Wellesley, Mass., having stud- 
ied at the agricultural colleges of New 
Jersey and Massachusetts, is well grounded 
in theory and practice. Subjects: Shade and 
Ornamental Trees; Preparing the Garden 
for Winter; Roses; Control of Insect Pests 
and Fungus Diseases; Planning and Judg- 
ing the Flower Show. Terms on request. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on “Lilies for 
Gardens,” “Daylilies: Old and New,” and 
“The Origin of Cultivated Plants.” DR. A. 
B. STOUT, New York Botanical Garden, 
New York City. 


OUR USUAL FLORAL DESIGN and ROCK 
GARDEN LECTURES and DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. Two new lectures: “Machinery 
and the Coming Civilization,” “Exploring 
Nature’s Floral Wealth.”’ Prices and list on 
application. DONALD WHITE, Wakefield, 








GARDEN PLANNING: [Illustrated with 
Slides and Motion Pictures by BRADFORD 
WILLIAMS, Member, American Society of 
Landscape Architects, 9 Park St., Boston. 





ROSE BUSHES 


sa MAY PLANTED ROSES 
I Will Flower This Summer 


i Sell Choice Varieties—Send for List 


wom, See. 


404 waverey Oaks RD. WALTHAM, MASS 


THAT WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 











SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Olub Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

Them 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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DAFFODILS IN THE GARDEN 


|B age geen will grow in a variety of soils and may be 
used in borders, woodland paths and the rock garden. 
Although small-flowered kinds, including the triandrus hy- 
brids, can be grown in the border, they are better restricted to 
the rock garden, where the bulbs will not be lost. Only sturdy 
varieties can compete with turf and other vegetation when 
naturalized. 

It will pay when making permanent plantings of daffodils 
to dig the soil deeply, even to a depth of 16 to 18 inches. 
Bulbs are usually set out early in September but they may even 
be planted in July. Early planting is important. Poor soils 
which need humus should have peat moss added to them. A 
variety of fertilizers may be used with daffodils, the best being 
acid phosphate, muriate of potash, or bone meal. When setting 
out the bulbs, examine them and if any have a line of disease 
at the base discard them, because probably they harbor the 
basil rot. 

It is the best practice to keep the foliage of daffodils growing 
as long as possible. If the weather becomes hot and dry early 
in Summer, water the daffodil beds to keep the foliage green. 
Even when the foliage begins to turn yellow it should not be 
yanked off, but left attached to the bulbs until it turns brown. 

Old clumps of daffodils that have become too thick may 
be moved in June, even before all the foliage is gone. Dig the 
clumps and shake out all the soil. Most of the bulbs will then 
fall apart naturally. Do not break apart any clumps of bulbs 
because this would leave an opening for disease to set in. Re- 
plant the divided clumps immediately. After the daffodil 
blooms have gone by, instead of cutting down the old flower 
stalks, merely pull off the dead blooms themselves. By using 
this method hollow stalks are not left exposed. 

For most garden purposes only four groups of daffodils are 
generally used—trumpet, incomparabilis, barri and poeticus. 
However, there are interesting varieties in all the 11 groups as 
they are divided by the Royal Horticultural Society. By a 
proper selection flowers may be had from daffodils for a period 
of many weeks. Some of the earliest varieties are February 
Gold, Golden Spur, King Alfred, Sir Watkin and Mermaid. 
Late varieties include Recurvus, Gracilis, and Albus plenus 
odoratus. 

It is not necessary for one to purchase expensive varieties 
in order to enjoy fine daffodils. Mary first-rate kinds are 
within the reach of all. 


Trumpet Daffodils 


Yellow Trumpets—Coronelia, -Emperor, Robert Sydenham, Whistler, 
Van Waveren’s Giant. 

White Trumpets—John Farquhar, Abacot, Mrs. E. H. Krelage, Mrs. 
Robert Sydenham. 

Bicolor Trumpets—Silvanite, Beersheba. 


Incomparabilis 
Lucineus, Loud Speaker, Lady de Bathe, Frank Miles, Homespun, Torch, 
Gloria Mundi, Croesus, Lucifer, Mrs. Nette O'Melveny, John Evelyn, 
Sparkler, Bedouin,’ Bernardino, Orangeman, Francisca Drake, Will Scarlet. 
Barri 


Bath’s Flame, Brilliancy, Conspicuus, Albatross, Bonfire, Firebrand, Fire- 
tail, Seagull, Sunrise, Expectation. 


Leedsi 


Phyllida, Mitylene, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Southern Gem, Leedsi, Queen 
of the North, White Lady, Nelly, Frylink, Icicle. 


Triandrus Hybrids 
Agnes Harvey, Thalia. 


Jonquilla Hybrids 
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NOW—ADCO gives you a WEED-KILLER for LAWNS! 


—a powder that eradicates weeds from the lawn and at the same 
time stimulates the grass to richer, more luxuriant growth! 


Magic, you say? Nothing of the kind. Just as 
ADCO has for years converted your farm and 
garden rubbish into rich organic manure, so now 
does this Weed-Killer Kill Weeds. It is the 
scientific outgrowth of years of careful study. 
It will do more for your lawn in one hour than 
a month of back-breaking labor. And of 
course it’s guaranteed. 


ADCO Weed-Killer is new. Tell your dealer 


ple will be mailed, postpaid, for $1.00—but 
Since it’s guaranteed anyway, you'd better 
order the 25-Ib. bag for $3.75 f.0.b. Simple, 
clear directions with each package. 


ADCO CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers also of the famous “ADOO,” which 
transforms farm and garden rubbish into rich 
organic manure Without animals. Send for 
“Artificial Manure and How to Make It’”— 
FREE, 











to order it right away. Meantime a 3-lb. sam- 
1 SPLENDID 
YEARS 


As a celebration of our 
Anniversary, we offer 


10 CHOICE IRIS 


Allure, Dolly Madison, Sir Michael, 
Ophelia, Mrs. Robert Emmet, Thais, 
Golden Glory, Rose Marie, Realm, 
the exquisite hybrid, William Mohr 
and the beautiful, tall golden yellow 
Pline D’or (Rain of Gold) postpaid, 
for only $3.00. 


Send for our 1934 catalog. There is 
no other like it. 


QUALITY GARDENS 
Freeport Hllinois 


10th 











CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
Beautiful rare and unusual Rock 
and Alpine plants suitable for 
climatic conditions in all parts of 

the country. 

Large Collections suitable for 
WALL GARDENS, POOLS, and 
BOG GARDENS 
The true form of Rosa Roulettii 


FREE CATALOGUE on how to have 
Continuous Bloom in the rock garden. 








| SOMETHING NEW 


A complete, practical Soil Testing 
Kit for the amateur or professional 
gardener. Easy to operate in or out- 
doors. Determines the amount of 
nitrogen phosphorous or potash re- 
quired. Indicates soil acidity or alka- 
linity (ph). Used by leading florists 
and experimental stations. Direc- 
| tions with each kit. 





Complete in steel carrying 
case $15.00 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING 
LABORATORY 


SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 





@ TWO-IN-ONE @ 


| Peat - Poultry Manure 
Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss blended with the finest 
| natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Cc. E. BUELL, INc. 


SIX BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
oe Peat Moss from HOLLAND 

















Orange Queen, Golden Sceptre, Tazetta, Antigone, Early Perfection, 


Laurens Koster, Orange Cup. 
Poeticus Varieties 
Cassandra, Epic, Juliet, Ornatus, Sarabande, Snow King, Thelma. 
Double Varieties 
Cheerfulness, Primrose Phoenix, Holland’s Glory. 
Various Species 
Bulbocodium, Cyclamineus, Triandrus Albus, Minimus, Minor. 





5 UNBREAKABLE +] 5” 
'. 8 in. Gazing Globe and Base 
4 Made of Heavy Copper, Chromium Plated 
8” Globe only $10.00 


10” Globe only $15.00 
(May be fastened to base to prevent theft) 


GARDENSIDE STUDIOS 
37 ADAMS STREET 
TEL. RANDOLPH 0433 


12” Globe only $17.50 


HOLBROOK, MASS. 








IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Which are not Expensive 


DOWN THE GARDEN PATH, by B. NICHOLS. $2.50 
DAYLILIES, by A. B. STOUT. $3.00 

ANOTHER GARDENER’S BEDBOOK, by R. WRIGHT. $2.50 
MODERN GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, 


by M. G. KAINS. $2.50 





FLOWER SHOWS, THEIR ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT 
AND JUDGING, by V. H. RIES. $.50 

PEONIES, by F. F. ROCKWELL. $1.00 

GARDEN NOTEBOOK: .GARDENING WEEK BY WEEK IN- 
DOORS AND OUT, by A. Putz. $1.50 

NEW GARDENS FOR OLD: HOW TO RENEW THE HOME 
GROUNDS, by H. S. ORTLOFF. $2.00 

DIARY OF A PLAIN DIRT GARDENER, by H. R. O'BRIEN. $2.00 

GARDEN GUIDE, 6th ED. REVISED, Edited by A. T. DE LA MARE. 
$2.50 

PIONEERING WITH WILD FLOWERS, by G. D. AIKEN. $2.00 


Mailed on Receipt of Price 
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Peat Moss 


Look for the CERTIFIED 
sealon each bale. It means 
VACUUM CLEANED 
—excessive fibre and 
impurities removed. 


For booklet—distributor—W RITE 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
150 Nassau St., New York 





TAKE A TIP 
FROM GARDEN 


EXPERTS 
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For Clean, Healthy Flowers 


Use POMO-GREEN 
with NICOTINE 
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IF you’re looking forward to a beauti- 
ful garden...vigorous roses and other 
flowers.. take this timely tip NOW. 
Protect the plants both from diseases 
and insects with POMO-GREEN with 
NICOTINE. It’s convenient to use, and 
can be either dusted or sprayed with your 
present equipment. Leaf-green in 
color, POMO-GREEN with NICO- 
TINE leaves no unsightly spots on 
the foliage. 


NEO I 
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An ALL-IN-ONE 
MATERIAL 


No need to fuss with addi- 
tion TOMO CCREEN 
season 
with NICOTINE gives 
complete presecnen lon- 
= not only leaf-eating 
bugs and aphs. but dis- 
eases as well Has highest 
rating in tests made by 
American Rose Society, 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER FIRST 


(Pomo-Green is a 
NIAGARA SP RAY ER k 
CHEMICAL CO Inc 
Dept. R, Middleport, N Y 
Gentlemen 
Attached find 
checked below 


















COMBINATION 


<= A gs 


Transportation Charges 
in payment for item 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


© 1 bb. can ef Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

© 4 tb. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

CD 8 the. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

CD Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 




















HORTICULTURE 


HARDY CLEMATIS VARIETIES 
VERYONE interested in the clematis has been asked the 
old question, ‘“What varieties are hardy in a very cold 
climate?”” The Winter from which we are now slowly recov- 
ering enables me to answer this question with some sense of 
finality. Ten to twelve degrees below zero are the usual thing 
in this corner of Dutchess County, New York, and we once 
experienced 24 below zero many years ago; but this Winter 
the thermometer dropped to 30 below zero. Any variety that 
can stand 30 degrees below zero is surely a hardy variety. It 
may therefore interest some of your readers to have the sur- 
vivors and the casualties put on record for present use or 
future reference. 

First, as to the large-flowering hybrids. The following 
varieties have survived without any protection whatever: 
Gypsy Queen, Henryi, Jackmani, Miss Bateman, Madame 
Edouard André, Madame Baron Veillard, Mrs. Charles 
Malmo, Ramona, and Ville de Lyon. The following hybrids 
were protected by a windbreak of burlap three feet high 
stuffed half of its height with salt hay, and have all survived: 
Belle Nantaise, Duchess of Albany, Fairy Queen, Grace Dar- 
ling, King George V, King of the Belgians, Lady Betty 
Balfour, Lady Neville, Mrs. Hope, Perle d’Azur, and Cle- 
matis rubra grandiflora. 

Of course, several if not all of these might have survived 
without protection, but my stock is not large enough as yet 
to take the risk. Many of my varieties were saved the experi- 
ence of a 30 below zero Winter by my ambition to exhibit 
more than 50 varieties at the New York Flower Show last 
March, and several hundred plants were therefore taken into 
the greenhouse in December and early January. This explains 
why many well-known varieties are missing from the above 
lists. 

As to the small-flowering and medium-flowering sorts, the 
following have survived without any protection: C. apitfolia, 
C. brevicaudata, C. columbiana, C. crispa, C. davidiana, C. 
fremonti, C. fargest, C. integrifolia, C. jouiniana, C. ligus- 
tictfolia, C. missourtensis, C. orientalis, C. paniculata, C. tan- 
gutica and varieties texensis (coccinea), troutbeckiana, 
versicolor, verticillaris, viorna, virginiana, vitalba, viticella. 
Of the varieties that had some protection, C. fammula rosea 
purpurea and alpina survived; but fammula, lasiantha and 
veitchiana unprotected were killed, and rehderiana died 
despite protection. The various forms of montana suffered 
severely; C. wilsont was killed, and though most of my C. 
montana rubens survived, they were all killed back nearly to 
the ground. 

—J. E. Spingarn. 
Amenia, N. Y. 


QUALITY OF THE KIEFFER PEAR 


N reference to an article in Horticulture for February 15, it 
might be said that most of the little hardy peaches, com- 
monly known as “‘seedlings,’’ are poor, many of them worth- 
less. And yet, the best of them can not be surpassed in quality. 
One who has never eaten preserve made of them does not 
know how good peach preserve can be. 

However poor the Kieffer pear may be in the North, when 
it is well grown in the South, and properly ripened, it need 
not be ashamed in any company. It should be grown on crab- 
apple stock, however, but not on oriental varieties, which give 
very coarse fruit. 

When the Kieffer matures, it loses its green color, and then 
it should be picked, although far from ripe. It should be 
stored cool and dark until a full rich yellow color, when it 
is like butter. People who decry the Kieffer have tried to 
eat it when green. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 


Carterville, Mo. 
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NEW 
EVER GREEN 


The original standard- 
ized pyrethrum spray is 

sure death to most insects, 
both chewing, sucking kinds. 
Kills worms, caterpillars and ants. 














MIX 
WITH WATER 


Add nothing else. No 
soep ‘‘spreeder’’ re- 
quired. No complex 
instructions to follow. 
Just measure requir.’ 
ed amount of New 
Ever Green, 
mix and start, 
















SPRAY 
AS DIRECTED 








Non-poisonous to 

men a pets. Will oe 
not injure plants or Buy Evergreen 
grass. Is deadly to at drug, hardware, 
insects, caterpillars, flower, seed, de- 





worms and ants. 


pertment stores, 
Very economical 


mix it and spray. 
Write for our new 
spraying chart. 
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Grow “Better Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans 
ing, stimulating effects of Fu 

Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 
Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or send check. 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INszoTROGEN, kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 

“Black Spot Control.” 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sow these new and 
choice hardy peren- 
nials in May for next 
















for 6 packets of 
UNUSUAL NEW PERENNIALS 

’s bl : 3 
years Plcomice; DREER’S 
packets) only $1.00 1934 
—- (regular 

1.35): 
L -Spurred Hy- 
bot Calsabine BOOK 
Giant Shirley Fox- 
glove Mixed; Gaillardia, Burgundy, 
Mixed, double; Dianthus plumar- 
ius, Highland Rose Hybrids; Ice- 
Send now for free copy of Dreer’s 
1934 Garden Book... 216 Pages 
113 Dreer Buildin 

1306 Spring Garden 


front 
packet of each (6 
Aquilegia, Dreer’s GARD EN 
Mixed; Digitalis, 
wine-red; Hollyhock, Triumph 
land Poppy, Coonara Pink. 
HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


At Last! 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
PERMANENT—all soils, all seasons 


Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. At- 
tractive and practi- 
cal shape. Beautiful 
gray-green color 
blends with foliage, 
soil and rocks. 


Markings erasible. 
A Style for Every Purpose 








25 100 
Border size (5”) ........ $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden size (4”) ... 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden size (7”) ... 2.50 9.50 


Tie-on Labels with wires . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4”x %” tapered) 2.50 


Order a trial lot now or 
Send for FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 



















Careful! 


Don't gamble with your 
family’s health. Kill insects 
the SAFE way, with non- 
poisonous SLUG SHOT. In both 
liquid and dust form at dealers 
everywhere, 


GRAPE and ROSE DUST 


Protects your Roses against Mildew, 
Black Spot, etc. Green in color, never unsightly. 
Non-poisonous. 

Write for FREE Folder, ‘Garden Enemies’’ 

HAMMOND PAINT & 

& CHEMICAL CoO. 


4 FERRY ST., BEACON N. Y. 








There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by which 
soil is made physically fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of decom- 
position, it has a richness and mellowness 
peculiarly its own. Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 








HORTICULTURE 
GROWING AMERICAN PRIMROSES 


HEN one starts out to court a primrose, he naturally ex- 
pects to encounter a moody, temperamental person. 
Usually he will not be disappointed; certainly he will not be 
if he confines his attention to American members of the fam- 
ily. Text books may say, as some do, that the bird’s-eye prim- 
rose, Primula farinosa, is easy to cultivate, but the gardener is 
likely to find the reading easier than the doing, and when the 
statement is extended to include all members of the farinose 
section, it is sheer nonsense, for P. mistassinica is a little 
charmer that is to be won only by the most consummate skill. 
The farinosz section is represented in North America by a 
number of forms, five of which I have had, all of them more 
or less difficult. Of the two which grow naturally in my state, 
type farinosa is the easier, requiring little more than a moist, 
spongy, limestone soil for its comfort. Farrer’s conclusion that 
“the plant thrives best in a sticky, very heavy loam, kept fairly 
dry throughout the growing season, and almost incessantly 
wet throughout the resting and sleeping times’ (a conclusion 
shared by many of his American readers) is not borne out by 
Nature in this country. Here both P. fartnosa and P. mistas- 
sinica are always found on constantly dripping-wet, limestone 
ledges—conditions we must approximate in the garden if we 
hope to succeed with either. 

Truth compels me to say that I have never been able to 
make P. mistassinica permanent under garden conditions, 
though it is not difficult to flower in pots and it does well in a 
lath frame where moisture conditions are under control. P. 
farinosa is one of the few primroses that is consistently an easy 
doer from seed, so one can experiment as much as time permits. 

The climate, atmosphere, and most other factors which 
make up the lowland gardens of eastern United States are 
inimical to the well-being of the alpine primroses of the West, 
though the three that I had, P. cusickiana, P. angustifolia and 
P. parryi, may be made fairly happy in the wet moraine. As I 
understand them, they are inhabitants of cool, mountain 
meadows, bogs and stream sides, where they always have 
moisture at the roots; certainly they need it in our gardens. 
And in addition they want an acid soil and at least half shade. 


Given these conditions, they will delight the heart of any lover | 


of primroses. 
—C. P. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


FEEDING JAPANESE ANEMONES 


AN interesting experiment was tried with some Japanese 
anemones the past year. Heretofore, they had bloomed 


so late as to give but a very short period of bloom before | 


killing frosts came. The effort was to bring them into bloom 
early. The plants themselves were well established and in 
good condition; two of the plants were of quite good size. 
The soil was a good, slightly sandy, well-drained loam. The 
plants were in semi-shade. Definite applications of pulverized 
sheep manure and bone meal were given at intervals. One 
light application of potash was made. The first blooms ap- 
peared on September 4 and the last plant to bloom began on 
September 13. These plants bloomed profusely until the kill- 
ing frosts of early November came. On November 1, 46 
blooms were counted on the largest plant. This bloom gave 
color to the garden when color was generally lacking. In addi- 
tion, the flowers themselves with their long stems swaying 
with the wind gave an artistic touch to the garden at a time 
when other perennials were fading and their leaves beginning 
to dry up for the Winter. For the most part only the hybrid 
tea roses, some late-blooming Lilium speciosum magnificum, 
delphinium and monkshood kept them company. Intelligently 
cared for, Japanese anemones will more than repay any labor 
bestowed upon them. 
—George A. Sweetser. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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BIRD-GARDEN GADGETS 


PACKARD 
BIRD HOUSES 


$1.00 EACH 
6 for $5.00, Postpaid 


Why Pay More? 


PACKARD BIRD FOOD 
Superior, balanced ra- 
tion. A big 25 lb. bag for 

$3.00 postpaid 

HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS - 

Stained Glass Flowers that clip to plant 
or stake attract Ruby-throated emerald 
jewels of flashing flight to your garden. 
Packed in a neat box, postpaid. Just 
enough for your porch or garden. 

5 for $1.50 

PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Indestructible, leaf green, writing with 
lead pencil lasts years, all weathers, 25 
in pretty box. 

Rock Garden size, $1.75, 100, $6.75 
Border size, $2.00, 100, $7.75, postpaid 

PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES 
Pinch the top loop. It opens to securely 
enclose stem of tall plant. Indestructible, 
invisible among foliage. 36 inch size, 
$2.00 doz. Mailing weight, 4 lbs. Postage 
extra. 





DAINTY LADY GARDEN TROWEL 
Full size. Perfectly modeled to last a 
lifetime, by the world’s best trowel mak- 
ers. Stainless steel blade, will not bend, 
break, rust or tarnish; wiil not chafe the 
hand. A perfect garden tool. 

$2.00 each postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds, Catalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 














Grass Seeds 
None Better None More Bulk 
Single Bales, $2.50 bale 
10 bales,$1.75 bale 50 bales, $1.60 bale 
25bales, 1.65bale 100bales, 1.55bale 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal 2.50 100 Ibs 
$1.75 a Big Bag Full—Shute’s Special 
Mixture Pulv. Cow Manure and Pulv. 
Peat Moss. The Correct Fertilizer that 

will make Grass and Flowers grow. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


Give color and fragrance to 
grounds and gardens 
We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaieas 
Kalmias, Pieris Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
Ground Covers Vines 
Our Special Spring Pricelist is ready; if 
your copy has not arrived, please advise us. 
Native Plant Material can be furnished in 
quantity and on short notice. Let us figure on 
your requirements. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE, INC. 
E. C. ROBBINS, Pres. 


ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Extra Early Flowering 
Hardy 


Chrysanthemums 


Amelia, Early Bronze, Arcadia, 
Aladdin, Jean Treadway, Grena- 
dier. 
MANY OTHERS 
$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 


Delphinium 
Our own strain of Hybrids 
finest types 
Yy, ” 


Strong seedling plants from 2% 
pots—will flower this Fall. 


$2.00 per dozen 
Send for Color Illustrated Folder 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 


NATICK, MASS. 
On the Boston-Worcester Turnpike 











Choice Perennials 
and Annuals 
Herbs and 


Scented Geraniums 
Potentilla Warrensi 


Covered ail summer with clear 
yellow blossoms. 
Gay and lovely in the garden and 
for cutting. 


Wintered perfectly in our nursery 
Try this near blue flowers 
Grows 18” high 


$1.00 for three 
OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
(Route 30) 


$3.00 per dozen 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








8 CHOICE ALPINES 


from 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST 
NURSERY 
Our free catalog lists 425 Alpines 


Anemone sylvestris ............ $.35 
Androsace sarmentosa .......... 35 
Draba aizoides e 
Campanula pulla ............... < 
Dianthus neglectus ............. ° 
Dryas Sundermanni ............ -50 
Gentiana acaulis ............... 1.00 
Omphaloides verna ............. -50 


We also grow large quantities of Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Perennials and 
everything grown at any first class 
nursery. 


Send for Our Latest Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
DePpT. H, BARRE, VERMONT 














HORTICULTURE 
TOBACCO STEMS TO REPEL APHIDS 


ROPS such as cucumbers, melons, peas, squash, tomatoes 
and low-growing flowering plants attacked by aphids, 
can be protected by a mulch of tobacco stems. As soon as the 
plants are a few inches high, cover the ground close to them 
at least two inches in depth with broken tobacco stems. Keep 
adding to the mulch as the plants grow, always keeping the 
tobacco stems ahead of the growth of the plants and to a 
depth of two inches. It will not, however, be necessary to 
cover all the ground under large vines as the aphids usually 
start near the center of a plant and work out. The tobacco 
stems may be used whole after the first application near the 
plant. 

The active insect repellant in tobacco stems is in the aroma, 
which is more active when the stems are damp; in a dry 
season it will be necessary to wet them occasionally to get 
the best results. Tobacco stems contain considerable plant 
food, largely potash, and are worth a fair price as a fertilizer 
besides being such a valuable insecticide. The same applica- 
tion can be made to certain flowering plants as nasturtiums, 
verbenas, Phlox drummondi, and the like, and to sweet peas 
if the mulch on the latter is used very heavily when the plants 


are small. The tobacco stem mulch has also a distinct value in 


keeping down weeds and conserving moisture. 


—wWilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM MERCURY 


S an experiment, three plants of the new Korean hybrid 
chrysanthemum Mercury were left last Fall in an exposed 
part of a rock garden with absolutely no covering of any kind, 
on the south side of a hill, where the wind blew the snow 
away, leaving the ground bare. The crowns were exposed to 
the full cold of Winter, and as the bed was sloping, the soil 
was washed away from them to a considerable degree. No 
more severe test could have been devised. Near them are plants 
of the original Korean species, from the original stock in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Both original and new hybrid are at this date wholly alive 
in the new shoots at the base, and show signs of starting into 
growth, although rapid growth will not be made for another 
month. Plants of the modern kinds of the garden chrysanthe- 
mum, given even more favorable conditions, but with little 
covering, are wholly dead this Spring, in the open field. If the 
other Korean forms, now advertised, are as sturdy as Mercury, 
then the whole group is as Winter hardy as the wild field 
daisy, or the Arctic daisy of Autumn, and the Autumn chrys- 
anthemum for gardens of New England has been found, one 
able to withstand the rigors of our Winters. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


TULIPS VERSUS MOLES IN GARDENS 


nee many years, I have been one of the large class of persons 
not able to raise tulips in mole-infested areas. Two years 
ago, having some inferior tulip bulbs, I told the gardener to 
put them in a long border of daffodils. In this border, the 
daffodils have been planted for many years and have increased 
enormously. We know from experience that moles do not like 
daffodils. To our amazement these poor bulbs developed and 
blossomed the following year in very good condition. Accord- 
ingly, last Fall, we planted groups of tulips all through that 
border and this Spring they are thriving and blooming. 

This experience has convinced me that tulips are safe where 
daffodils are grown and | offer it as a suggestion to those who 
have had the discouraging experience of losing their tulip 
bulbs to the pestiferous moles. 

—Mrs. Frank G. Wild. 
Centre Moriches, N. Y. 
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Rare Shrubs 


that a Gardener 
Can Brag About 


Rare, yes! reasonably priced, yes 
indeed! Hardy because grown out- 
of-doors—the greater part on Long 
Island. Grafted (most of them), 
balled and burlapped, several times 


transplanted. 
Each 
Dogwood (Cornus) Red flowering. 
Among the finest of the spring- 
blooming shrubs or small trees. 
2 to 2 ft., 3 yr. grafts 
Cotoneaster horizontalis. 
12 to 15 in., 4 in. pots 
C. salicifolia flocosa. Evergreen. 
12 to 15 in., 4 in. pots 
Berberis Julianae. Shiny dark 
leaves. 15 to 18 in., potted .... 
B. verruculosa. Flowering. 
10 to 12 in., potted 
B. triacanthophora. Hardiest. 
12 to 15 in., potted 
Redleaved Japanese Maple. 
12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts 
Cutleaved Red Japanese Maple. 
12 to 15 in., 2 yr. grafts 
Purple Beech. 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts ...... 1.00 
Weeping Beech. 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts 
Fernleaf Beech. 
12 to 18 in., 2 yr. grafts 


Hundreds of other equally good 
things are listed in our new cata- 
logue—66 pictures in full color. No 
other catalogue like it. A copy will 
be mailed free on request if you 
mention “Horticulture.” 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street New York City 








MAY SPECIAL 
Garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plant Now for Fall Blooming 


Barbara Cummings—large yellow 
Early Bronze—light bronze 

Jean Treadway—new bright pink 

R. M. Hatton—clear canary yellow 
Adelaide—dark bronze 

Mrs. Coolidge—reddish bronze, single 
Ruth Hatton—pure white 
Excelsior—late yellow 

Irene—white button 

October Girl—early light pink 

Mrs. Nellie Kleris—large pink pompon 
Yellow Gem—new yellow button 


On receipt of $1.00 we will forward 5 
plants of the above in any assortment 


FOUR PONDS NURSERY 
E. W. BREED 


Clinton Massachusetts 














For Immediate 


Color Effect 


Your Choice 25 cents each 


Alyssum Saxatile Compactum 

Arabis Alpina Grandifiora 

Arabis Alpina Flore Pleno 

Arabis Alpina Rosea 

Arabis Alpina Procurrens 

Aubrietia Graeca 

Erysimum Rupestre Aurantiacum 
(Rare) 

Iris Pumila Cyanea 

Phlox Subulata Rosea 

Phlox Subulata Vivid 

Veronica Filliformis 


All plants in bloom — 8 to 10 inch 
spread, heavy root system. 


Add 10% for packing charges on 
all mail orders. 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASS. 
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BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus 


We grow the better varieties featuring 
POMPONS, MINIATURE ART and 
ENGLISH MIGNON dwarf DAHLIAS 
— Our Collection of DAHLIAS and 
GLADIOLUS varieties is complete for 
Cut Flowers, Show — or Garden effect. 


SPECIAL: 12 Gold Medal Dahlias 
Named Varieties, all colors 


Usual Price $6.90, Now $5.00 


Bob Pleuse—maroon tipped white 
Starlight—-yellow 

C. Eureka—white 

Jane Cowl—buff and gold 
Jersey’s Beauty—pink 

Jersey’s Beacon—-Chinese scarlet 
Fort Washington—dark red 
Kathleen Norris—pure pink 
Harry Mayer—lavender 

Mrs. A. E. Wheeler—fuschia color 
Mrs. George Skeen—mulberry and rose 
Mabel Goodacre—mauve 





BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
1934 Catalogue now ready 
SHARON MASS. 











PEONIES 


Price, per each 

Martha Bullock $1.50 
Mrs. Edward 

Harding . . 1.00 

3 , ‘ Mrs. C. S. Minot 1.50 

Kelway’s Glorius 2.00 President Wiison 2.00 

La Fee . 1.00 Secretary Fewkes 1.00 


The 10 for $10.00 Cash 
H. F. CHASE 
124 SUMMER ST., ANDOVER, MASS. 


Price, per each 
Elisa . .$1.00 
Fuyajo (Jap.) . 1.50 
Grace Loomis .. 2.00 
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IRISES 


for the 


Rock Garden, Pool 


or Sunny Border 
Catalogue upon request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CT. 











The 100 BEST IRIS 
are named in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


which uniquely rates and groups by 
color 500 varieties; lists Dwarfs, 
; Japanese Iris, Daylilies, very select 
Delphiniums. Complete price list and special offers. 
Sent free on request. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204C, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








WILLIAMSON IRIS 


Gold collection of famous yellows 
—Pluie d'Or, Coronation, Desert 
Gold, Nebraska, Golden Glory, 
Yellow Moon. Six of the best 
modern iris, value $4.20, sent 
postpaid for $2.50. Catalog free. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


An English Book of Wide Range 


“Wall, Water and Woodland Gardens’ by Gertrude Jekyll. American 
Publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Price, $6.50. 


XPERIENCED gardeners will find this eighth edition of 
Miss Jekyll’s book both entertaining and informative. If 
they happen to be the owners of large estates they will get 
more out of the book than will the man or woman with a 
small place, but no garden maker can read what Miss Jekyll 
has to say without finding some suggestions which can be 
adopted in everyday garden work. The novice will be troubled 
by the fact that Miss Jekyll names many plants and uses many 
terms with which he is not familiar. It is difficult to adapt an 
English book to American conditions unless one has a pretty 
thorough knowledge of plant material. No one, however, pro- 
fessional gardener or amateur, can fail to enjoy the large 
number of beautiful illustrations in this book. 














The Studio Annual for 1934 


‘Gardens and gardening, the Studio gardening annual, 1934, ed. by F. A. 
Mercer.’’ Published by the Studio Limited, London, and The Studio publi- 


cations inc., New York, 1934. Price $3.50 paper, $4.50 cloth. 


HE plan of the Studio Gardening Annuals is to deal each 
year with a few subjects in detail. There are, then, in this 
third Annual photographs of gardens of various countries, the 
use of American wild shrubs in landscape planting, the sunken 
garden, biennials, and the ornamental value of fruit. The 
articles are short, but among the contributors are Clarence 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 











BOSTON . - MASS. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 
These stunning Orientals will bring 
warmth and gayety to your garden. 


Beauty of Livermore, crimson, 25c ea. 
Olympia, double scarlet, 35c ea. Perry's 
White, white, maroon markings, 35c ea. 
Mrs. Perry, salmon pink, 25c ea. 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 


Ashbourne and Oak Lane Roads 
Cheltenham, Pa. 

















(2 miles from Broad St., Philadelphia) 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EARLY BRONZE 

At last we have a garden chrysanthemum 

that is early-blooming and hardy. It is our 

own introduction, a fine large button va- 

riety, bronze-yellow, and blooms about Sept. 

15, early enough to escape hard frosts. Gar- 


| deners and chrysanthemum specialists are 


Fowler, Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, and V. N. Solly—guaran- | 


tees of quality in spite of brevity. As one would expect, the 
illustrations both in this volume and throughout the set are 
generous in number and of high standard. Indeed, they form 
the chief feature of the book. 


Sixth Edition of “The Garden Guide” 


“Garden Guide.’’ Published by A. T. De La Mare Company, New York. 
Price, $2.50. 


VER since 1917 this book in its various editions has been 
what the publishers claim for it—a veritable garden guide. 
This sixth edition has been rewritten and greatly enlarged. It 
covers almost every phase of gardening from the planting of 
the home grounds to the destruction of insect pests. There are 
few garden questions the answer to which cannot be found in 
this book. The paper is not of the best nor the illustrations 
outstanding, but one should not expect too much in a book 
of this scope and at the low price charged for it. 


A Text Book for Commercial Florists 


“Commercial Flower Forcing’’ by Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick. 
Published by P. Blakiston’s Sons 6 Co., Philadelphia. Price, $4.00. 





ITERATURE on the growing of flowers under glass—at | 


least literature in covers—is not large, in spite of the fact 
that commercial flower growing has come to be a large and 
important industry. This new book undertakes to cover the 
fundamentals of greenhouse practice in such a way as to make 
it of practical service to men in the trade, as well as serving as 
a text book for students. With its vast amount of information 
and its many illustrations, it will serve its purpose well. 


“House Plants” in a New Edition 


“‘House Plants’’ by Parker T. Barnes. Published by Doubleday Doran, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


OR years Mr. Barnes’ book has been one of the few reliable 
volumes dealing with house plants. In its new edition it 
will be welcomed by housewives and others who wish to be 
informed about the requirements of the more common plants 
grown indoors. It is written in simple language and is well 


| illustrated. 





enthusiastic over this new variety. 
$1 for 5 plants (add postage) — Order now 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hili, Mass. 





At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





RAREST ALPINE SEEDS 


The Olympics, Kashmir, the Tyrolese Alps, 
the Formosan Highlands and the old gar- 
dens of England have all yielded treasures 
for my catalog listings. Write Dept. B for 
your copy. You will find it interesting. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


5c per packet 
and 


Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 


PETERSON ROSES 


INSURE ROSE-GARDEN SUCCESS 
Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


TWO TALL FERNS 


for the damp shady corner where 
flowering plants will not grow 


OSMUNDA CLAYTONIANA 
(Interrupted Fern) 











| OSMUNDA REGALIS (Royal Fern) 





$1.50 for 10 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 




















Gor everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
a beautifully printed and zesttully written magazine 
devoted entirely to flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. bor $1.00- « 40 saving. Order Today. 


Me 
FLOWER GROWER, ALBANY. N.Y. 
ET 





CLASSIFIED 





NEW BETCHER’S HYBRID HEMERO- 
CALLIS. Choice late flowering hybrids of 
great beauty and real value. Bay State, 
Goldeni, The Gem, and Mrs. W. H. Wyman, 
Quality stock at lowest prices, $1 each, $8 
per 10. Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Glou- 
cester, Mass. Tel. Gloucester 3576. 





ANEMONES: Queen Charlotte, Japonica 
alba, Rubra, Whirlwind, Richard Arends 
and hupehensis. Strong plants in 2%” pots, 
$1.50 per 10, $12 per 100. September 
Charm in 2%” pots, $2 per 10, $15 per 100. 
Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, 
Mass. Tel. Gloucester 3576. 





ORDER WEBB’S SUPER-SNAPS! Largest 
Snapdragons grown outside. Strong trans- 
lanted seedlings, $1.25 per 100 mixed. 
oneybee Haven Gardens, Dover, New 
Jersey. 





MILLION CHOICE ASTER PLANTS! 100- 
$1.00; 300-$2.00. Special Oalifornia Giants 
100-$1.50. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, New Jersey. 





Wanted: Landscape salesman with car, ex- 
perienced in laying out and preparing 
planting plans. Straight commission. Farm- 
land Nurseries, Gilmanton, N. H 





ROCKERY PLANTS: Collection of 10 for 
$1.00 postpaid. Also same price, 10 small 
size sempervivums, all different, labelled, 
from a fine collection. Will make good clus- 
ters this season. Mrs, Elizabeth Scheffy, 
Lark Meadows Iris Gardens, West Mans- 
field, Mass. 





OPHIOPOGON JAPONICUM — The best 
hardy evergreen dwarf ground cover, relia- 
ble in the East; a good flowering rock gar- 
den plant. Strong clumps, field-grown, $10 
per 100 in quantity lots. E. O. Orpet, Santa 
Barbara, California. 





SPECIAL PRICE for two weeks. Ten kinds 
< Sedum, $1.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, 
onn. 





PEARCE’S HOME GREENHOUSES: 
Standard widths, 8’ 10’ and 14’, $95.00 up- 
ward, state length. Plans free. George 
Pearce & Son, Builders, Elliott Place, East 
Orange, N. J 





HARDWOOD ASHES: Nature’s Plant Food, 
Ton, car lots. Free circular, full informa- 
tion. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 





VISITING ENGLISH GARDENS — MRS. 
JOHN CARROLL PERKINS, fellow of the 
Roysl Horticultural Society and recipient 
of the Emily D. Renwick Achievement 
Medal in 1925 from the Garden Club of 
America, will conduct small groups of visi- 
tors to English gardens this summer. For 
further information apply to Mrs. John O, 
Perkins, Care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London, 8.W. or to TEMPLE TOURS, 248 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Adams, J.W., Nursery Co. (Springfield, Mass.) (Trees, shrubs, perennials.) 

Albamont Gardens. (Campton, N.H.) ‘‘Garden book.”’ 

Archias’ Seed Store. (Sedalia, Mo.) ‘‘Seed annual, 1934.”’ 

Backhouse Nurseries Ltd. (York, England.) ‘‘Aipine and herbaceous plants. Seeds of 
rock plants.”’ 

Barrett, W.E., Co. (Canal & Waterman Sts., Providence, R.I.) “Seeds.” ; 

Beatrice Floral Gardens. (630 South Main St., Sharon, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias and gladio- 
lus . . . cannas, lilies, and other novelties.” 

Benvenuto Seed Co. (Tod Inlet, British Columbia, Canada.) ‘‘Seeds grown at But- 
chart’s Gardens.” 

Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany.) (Seeds of novelties, specialties, etc.) 

Bobbink &% Atkins. (Rutherford, N.J.) ‘‘Roses, perennials, shrubs, and evergreens.” 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) (1934 catalog.) : 

Bunyard, George, & Co. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, England.) “‘Irises, roses, fruit 
trees.”’ 

Burkwood &% Skipworth Ltd. (Kingston Hill, Surry, England.) ‘“Trees, shrubs, 
herbaceous plants, rock plants.” 

Cant, Frank, & Co. (Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colchester, England.) ‘‘Roses.”’ 

Challet-Hérault, Horticulteur. (9, Rue de la Moine, Cholet, France.) ‘‘Chrysan- 
themes, dablias.”’ 

Charlesworth &% Co., Ltd. (Haywards Heath, Sussex, England.) ‘‘Orchids.”’ 

Cheal, J., & Sons. (Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, England.) ‘‘Dahlias.’’ 

Cherry Hill Nurseries. (Thurlows & Stranger, Inc., West Newburyport, Mass.) 
‘*Peonies, hardy garden perennials, evergreens, shade trees, and shrubs.” 

Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Olive Belches, Framingham Centre, Mass.) ‘‘Annual and 
perennial flowering plants.”’ 

Chez Nous Nurseries. (Newick, Sussex, England.) (General catalog.) 

Clarke Nursery. (San Jose, Cal.) ‘‘Garden aristocrats.” 

Clibrans, Ltd. (Altrincham, England.) ‘“Trees, shrubs and climbers. Seeds.”’ 

Conard-Pyle. (West Grove, Pa.) ‘Star roses.”’ 

Cottam, N. Harold, & Son. (Wappingers Falls, N.Y.) ‘*Dahlias.’’ 

Cronamere Alpine Nurseries Inc. (Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn.) ‘‘Continuous 
bloom in the rock garden. Acclimatized plants.’ 

Dixon, Roberta Freeman. (Scotch Plains, N.J.) ‘‘Primulas.’’ 

Duckham, William C. (Madison, N.J.) ‘‘Delphiniums, hardy plants, roses.’’ 

Ehrle, George L. (R.D. 1, Clifton, N.J.) ‘‘Rock plants, dwarf and slow growing 
evergreens, trees and shrubs.”’ 

Elliott, Clarence, Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts., England.) ‘‘Alpine and 
herbaceous plants. Seeds of choice alpine and herbaceous plants. . . .”’ 

Ellison, Peyton A. (Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Texas.) ‘‘Roses.”’ 

Emerson, Thomas W., Co. (215 State St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Seeds.’’ 

Engelmann, C., Ltd. (Saffron, Walden, Essex, England.) ‘‘Carnations.’’ 

F. &% F. Nurseries. (Springfield, N.J.) ‘‘Evergreen and deciduous trees, shrubs and 
vines, hardy perennial plants.”’ 

Farmer, L.J. (Fragaria Nurseries, Pulaski, N.Y.) (Fruits and ornamentals.) 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) ‘‘Better plants by Farr.”’ 

Ferndale Nursery. (Askov, Minn.) ‘‘Hardy ferns, wild and rock garden plants, ever- 
greens.” 

Fleu, Conyers B., Jr. (Ross & Montana Sts., Germantown, Phila., Pa.) (Evergreen 
and deciduous tree and shrub seeds.) 

Foerster, Karl. (Bornim, Potsdam, Sanssouci, Germany.) (General catalog.) 

Forbes, Alexander, &% Co. (22 West Park St., Newark, N.J.) “Seeds.” 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Inc. (E.C. Robbins, Ashford, N. Car.) ‘‘Hardy American 
ornamental plants for immediate effects.”’ 

Gardenside Nurseries Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) ‘‘Flowering size hardy plants, field 
grown. 

Gayborder Nurseries. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, England.) ‘Spring catalogue.”’ 

Gibson &% Amos, Ltd. (Cranleigh, Surrey, England.) ‘Garden plants.’ 

Gray &% Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) ‘“‘Hardy plants for New England Gardens.”’ 

Griffing’s Interstate Nurseries. (MacClenny, Fla.) ‘“Tree and plant book.”’ 

Haage, Friedrick Adolph, Jr. (Erfurt, Germany.) (Cactus.) 

Hallauer, N.A. (Webster, N.Y.) “‘Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, dwarf shrubs 
and bulbs.” 

Hardy Plant Nursery. (Lyons, Kans.) ‘‘Delphiniums and other perennials.” 

aed Nurseries. (Berlin, Md.) ‘‘Annual nursery book. Fruit and ornamental 
stock.” 

Hicks, Elisha J. (Hurst, Berkshire, England.) ‘‘Roses.”’ 

Hitchings &% Co. (Elizabeth, N.J.) ‘‘Greenhouses and conservatories.” 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, England.) ‘‘Saxatile and alpine plants.”’ 

Hoosier Aquatic Gardens. (Martinsville, Ind.) ‘‘Water lilies, ornamental fishes.’’ 

Inter-State Nurseries. (Hamburg, Ia.) ‘‘Roses, trees, shrubs, fruits and seeds.”’ 

Jones, Gavin, Nurseries. (Letchworth, Herts., England.) ‘‘Rock garden plants. 
Hardy trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants.” 

Katzenstein, Otto & Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) ‘“Tree seeds.”’ 

Kayser &% Siebert. (Rossdorf bei Darmstadt, Germany.) (General catalog.) 

Krider Nurseries. (Middlebury, Ind.) (Ornamental trees, shrubs, perennials, fruits. ) 

Kunderd, A.E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) ‘‘Gladiolus.”” ( 

Lager & Hurrell. (Summit, N.J.) ‘Exotic and native hardy orchids.” 

Ledden, Orol, & Son. (Sewell, N.J.) ‘‘Seeds and plants.’’ 

Lehman Gardens. (Faribault, Minn.) “Rare and unusual rock garden plants, hybrid 
heuchera, wild flowers, hardy phlox, lilies.”’ 

Leonard, A.M., & Son. (Piqua, Ohio.) ‘‘Worthwhile flowering shrubs.”’ 

Little & Ballantyne. (Carlisle, Cumberland, England.) ‘‘Garden book.’’ ‘‘Forest trees 
and cover plants.’’ ‘Seeds for the farm.”’ 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) ‘Price list."’ 

Lovett’s Nursery, Inc. (Little Silver, N.J.) ‘‘Spring catalog.’ 

Low, Stuart, Co. (Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, England.) (Fruit trees, car- 
nations, orchids, cyclamen, etc.) 

Lowe, L.A., Ltd. (Oakfield Gardens, Crawley Down, Sussex, England.) ‘Oakfield 
border carnations and pinks.”’ 

Luxford, Keith, 8 Co. (Sawbridgeworth, Herts., England.) ‘Chrysanthemums and 
perpetual-flowering carnations.” 

Marble Bay Alpine Plant Nursery. (Lake Cowichan, B.C., Canada.) ‘“‘Alpine and 
rock plants.”’ 

Marchant, W.J. (Keeper's Hill Nursery, Stapehill, England.) ‘‘Trees, shrubs, wall 
plants and climbers.” 

Milford, Mrs. Helen A. (Chedworth, Gloucestershire, England.) ‘‘Plants for the 
alpine gardener.” 

"tm % Co. (San Giovanni di Bellagio, Como, Italy.) ‘General catalogue, 

North-Eastern Forestry Co. (Cheshire, Conn.) ‘‘Evergreens, shrubs, perennials and 
rock garden plants.”” 

Notcutt, R.C. (Woodbridge, Suffolk, England.) ‘‘Nursery stock.”’ 

O’Brien Aquatic Gardens. (312 Evergreen Drive, Independence, Ohio.) 
lilies, aquatic plants and ornamental fishes.’ 

Orchidwood, Inc. (830 Pelhamdale Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y.) ‘‘Orchids.’’ 

Packard, Winthrop. (Canton, Mass.) ‘“‘Everything for wild birds.” 

Page, Carter, 8 Co., Ltd. (52 & 53 London Wall, London E.C. 2, England.) 
“Spring 1934.” 


“Water 





May 15, 1934 
POSITIONS WANTED 





Young woman, German, desires position as 
caretaker or head gardener. Horticultural 
training, long years experience with green- 
houses, flowers, vegetables, etc. Willing to 
do housekeeping work, besides driving car. 
First class references. Address H. B., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





To suburban garden owners: Young woman, 
experienced in growing of plants, rock gar- 
dens, garden design is available for work 
by the day within commuting distance of 
Boston. Jamaica 2047-W or address I. A. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman desires position in landscape 
work, nursery, estate, greenhouse, or flower 
shop. Graduate Mass. State College in land- 
scape, floriculture, and English. Experience 
in decorating, gardening, and care of 
grounds. Address A. L. O., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man who understands plant mate- 
rials basically, graduating Mass. State Col- 
lege, major horticulture, wishes a position 
with an estate, park, nursery or landscap- 
ing concern. Experienced in estate work 
and gardening. Scholastic rating high, am- 
bitious, and willing. References. M. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate. Experienced in flower garden 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur. 
Takes care of riding horses. Age 32, mar- 
ried, one child. Wife also willing to work. 
Go anywhere. Address F. W. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener-superintendent: Six years land- 
scape gardening, valuable experience, ani- 
mal husbandry, farming. Married, two well- 
mannered children. References. Address 
E. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Young woman desires position on estate for 
the summer. Graduate two-year college 
course, majored in floriculture. New York 
and Massachusetts driving license. Experi- 
enced, references. Address A. M., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent, 10 years last position. 
Thoroughly experienced in all branches of 
estate management, rock gardens, and 
perennials a specialty. Married, no children. 
Address X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, seeks employment, long 
greenhouse and outside experience. Refer- 
ences. Single, age 37. Address H. V. A., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Gardener: 32, married, American and Euro- 
pean experience, both commercial and pri- 
vate, is seeking position on estate. Address 
G. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur: Mechanic, care grounds, flowers, 
pruning, general work, small estate. Strictly 
temperate. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
License 11 years, safe driving record, used 
to city and shore. References. By hour or 
permanent. S. E. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 27, desires position pn small pri- 

vate estate. A graduate of Essex County 

Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 

ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 

Excellent references furnished. Address 

= L. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Single man, experienced in greenhouse and 
flower garden. Some knowledge of vegeta- 
bles. English training. Excellent references. 
Address J. Wh., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Wanted! Position as apprentice to expert 
landscape gardener. Object, training, and 
advancement to become expert. Excellent 
references, ambitien, good character, and 
education. Age 28. Address J. E. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Young married gardener and greenhouse 
man with one child, on private estate or 
commercial greenhouse. No liquor, honest, 
steady, a hard worker and a good grower. 
Can furnish the best of references. Willing 
to go anywhere. J. W. ©., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,”” Boston, Mass. 








Single man wishes position as gardener. 
Has had experience in all the branches of 
horticulture, including gardening under 
glass. Graduate of two-year course at the 
Mass. State College. Can furnish references 
as to character and ability. Will go any- 
where. C. E. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Graduate landscape gardener from State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture on Long 
Island desires nage as an estate gar- 
dener or caretaker. Single, 25, Protestant, 
of American lineage. Experienced in estate 
and nursery work. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address S. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





